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Travel-wise insurance men are well acquainted 
with the Sheraton policy of “Hospitality Insurance.” 
It’s packed with dividends! Like comfortable beds 


in spotless rooms... fine food at sensible prices... 














and the friendly, personal welcome which greets 
| you when you enter a Sheraton and which lasts as 
| long as you stay. 

| Conventions are a Sheraton specialty —they seem 
to run like clock-work. That’s because we've had 
long experience at handling them... we can antic- 


pate your convention needs in advance, and we're 
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happy to make friendly suggestions as to how yours 


can be especially successful! Write Sheraton Corpor- 
ation of America, 1 Court Street, Boston 8, Mass., 


attention “Bud” Smith. 


FREE “TELEFIRM” SERVICE 


For reservations call your nearest Sheraton Hotel. Quick 


report on room availabilities in cities listed — prompt 


confirmation by Teletype — save time and expense. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass. IN CANADA 

SHERATON MONTREAL, Quebec 
RESORT HOTELS TORONTO, Ontario 
DAYTONA BEACH, Florida WINDSOR, Ontario 
RANGELEY, Maine HAMILTON, Ontario 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ontario 


HERATON Hotets 


America’s most popular family of hotels — because they give you more 















































































Life Underwriters a 
' ‘ LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
Bridge this Gap- —— 
Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re. 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 
NOW —we can offer you disability in- (000 Omitted) 
come coverage for your clients to bridge -- 
es tert 5) 
the gap for the qualifying waiting period pe 
for disability income benefits under your Month 1950 1951 1952 195] 
life policies. TOTAL INSURANCE 
© Optional Ist day, 8th day, 15th day or Bie is $1,745,000 $2,068,000 $1,750,000 06 
31st day commencement of benefits, acci- A wiceheut 2,335,000 2,355,000 
dent and illness. es 2,413,000 2,463,000 
3 a Secuneu 2,171,000 2,284,000 
@ Optional 4 mos., 6 mos., 12 mos., or |, 2, —_ papaduce 2,273,000 2,428,000 
° . saa 2,303,000 2,295,000 
or 3 tila amepaas period —— ih an ot 2,325,000 2,219,000 
®@ Inco 000 ae 2,540,000 2,165,000 
psc benefits from $200 to $I eG hi nik day 2,468,000 1,946,000 
Y- ae 2,595,000 2.283.000 
I i ic 2,692,000 2,446,000 | 
NN lin aaa 2,954,000 2,535,000 
INSURANCE Rescarce CrRVICE Inc Se tical $30,675,000" $29, 148,000" $1,750,000 ~(%; 
’ . : 
: : TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
Direct Correspondents for Underwriters 
at Lloyds’, London ese ene $1,140,000 $1,352,000 $1,140,000 RG; 
Sa 1,207,000 1,291,000 
. — ) . SG decking tain 1,489,000 1,557,000 
Dierks Building, 1006 Grand, Kansas City, Mo. har. Scie 1352000 1°510,000 
re 1,462,000 1,522,000 
ee 1,426,000 1,485,000 
5 1,404,000 1,472,000 
ILS aaa nian 1,785,000 1,467,000 : 
a ae 1,447,000 1,292,000 
i ‘debesias 1,406,000 1,557,000 
 Gedéea'es 1,372,000 1,556,000 
° OE ee a 1.458.000 1,577,000 
The Preferred Hotel in pastananaindn slides 
ee $18,070,000" $18,838,000" $1,140,000 RY 
NEW YORK TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
Ps awneues $402,000 $395,000 $423,000 30% 
o [ TY BG : aniaia inne 433,000 424,000 
ne a%bdudes 490,000 486,000 
: — eepnace 445,000 466,000 
At Times Square. Sn wchuentite 479,000 505,000 
. . | 6h ia ces 454,000 475,000 
Walking distance to eae 413,000 420,000 
mT ‘Ta . everything worthwhile. | ER 414,000 424.000 
cose sia 400 . i sséeehiiwe 000 449.000 
ra Se aws. 1400 Rooms, each with een 500,000 481,000 
pT Sigil private bath, shower. pea 455,000 453,000 
Ht lial Nr 389,000 436,000 
feller} ee 
A? aes $ HD DUE incinsas $5,402,000* $5,510,000* $423,000 3% 
O ase 
43 ae From GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
: se H c CONTRACTS 
rf = et ee 
ele e re Special rates EE ee $203,000 $321,000 $187,000 36% 
tieect ° es 695,000 640,000 
eee: for servicemen geen 434,000 420,000 
: bel EE ee “a sedan kes 374,000 308,000 
Nes 7 | ce <> “are 332,000 401,000 
RN > ah H fohsan | Reaves 423,000% 335,000 
eet ea 508,000 327,000 
ae ec 341,000 274,000 
— ES bcs bbls 60 610,000 205,000 
ME WeuSe see 689,000 245,000 
Se a 865,000 437 000 
44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Av. BUNEG siwantinaen 1,126,000 522,000 
St dh a ckede $7,203,000* $4,800,000* $187,000 —36' 
* Including Year-end Adjustments. 
Best's Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, P. 0. Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. Entered as oom ... Matter at — Office at eee, N. Y. 
Insurance News EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES Under Act of 3, bscription 00 Por 
BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. Year in the United States. Publication ate: ist r, Ments. 
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LEADING AGENTS AND AGENCIES 


OLLOWING isa listing of lead- 
I ine agents and agencies for 1951 
that were announced at press time. 
AETNA LIFE: Top producers in 
total premiums last year were Jom 
E. Connolly, Jr., Stockton, Calif. ; 
Arthur R. Krueger, Minneapolis 
and Joe S. Maryman, Little Rock, 


DUR ANSWERS i 


the AGENCY MINDED 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


QUALITY muTUAL 
COMPANY 


Best's Highest Rating 

Over Half Century Old 
Over $350.000,000. Insurance 
Over $115.000,000. Assets 
Over $9,500,000. Surplus 
Full Level Premium Plan 
Sub-Standard Issuance 

Very Low Net Cost 


QUALITY COMPENSATION 


Generous for Underwriter 
Unusual General Agency Plan 
A Fine Retirement Plan 
Very Well Vested 


QUALITY TRAINING 


Home Office Schools .. . for 
New Life Underwriters 
General Agents 

Refresher Training Schools 
At Company Expense 


QUALITY territories 


Often possible . . . for 

An Agency Minded Man 

Who wants to build 

A Compact Quality Agency 
Write to 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
1896 1952 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 
One of Je Bess 





PANY: John M. Sisk (Spickard 
Agency in Milwaukee) for the 
third consecutive year. Production 
was $1,099,065. CONTINENTAL 
AMERICAN: Leonard C. Kiesling 
of the Wilmington Agency repeated 
his outstanding performance of 1950 
and again led entire field in 1951. 
EQUITABLE SOCIETY: M. Lee 
Alberts, a million dollar producer 19 
times led the field force in 1951. He 
also was top man in Group produc- 
tion. FRANKLIN LIFE: Keith 
. Smith, for the second time has 
been the company’s leading  pro- 
ducer. Last year he made 468 sales 
for a net paid volume of $1,500- 
000. GREAT-WEST LIFE: Max 
Seigler, Montreal Agency, wrote 
over $2,000,000 establishing an all 
time company record. HOME 
LIFE: John A. McKnight, St. 
Louis, Michigan for the second vear 
inarow. LINCOLN NATIONAL: 
A. L. Hallenberg, Jr., a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table for 
the past three years, and with the 
D. W. Hallenberg Agency in Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been named agent of 
the year. MUTUAL BENEFIT: 
B. William Steinberg, C.L.U. re- 
ceives “Builders Trophy” for top 
supervisory job. He is associated 
with Solomon Huber Agency in 
New York City. OHIO STATE 
LIFE: Wayne L. Lewis of Lenz- 
inger Columbus Agency paid for 
$1,500,000. OLD LINE LIFE: 
H.R. Buckman, C.L.U. in volume, 
premiums and lives for 12th straight 
year. POSTAL LIFE: George 
Ross, general agent in Middletown, 
N. Y. PRUDENTIAL: Outstand- 
ing life underwriter for last year was 
Bernard C. Lewis of Chas. W. 
Campbell Agency in Newark. Mr. 
Lewis paid for $1,200,000. All his 
cases were prepaid. RELIANCE 
LIFE: Philip T. Seibert, of the 
Trammell Agency in Martinsburg, 
W. Va. has been named Manager 
of the year. 


Agencies 
3ANKERS LIFE COMPANY: 
Robert E. Shay’s Twin City Agency 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
GREAT-WEST LIFE: Earl M. 
Schwemm’s Chicago Agency for the 


l4th consecutive year—what an 
achievement. GUARDIAN LIFE: 
Spaulder, Marshall and Schnur \ ew 
York Agency was first; Julius M1. 
kisendrath (N. Y.) was second and 
Norman IW. Remole Minneapolis 
Agency was third. HOME LIFE: 
Clarence Oshin New York City for 
the third time in four years. Agency 
was organized in 1946. Average 
company policy now $12,130. LIN- 


COLN NATIONAL: V. J. Har- 
rold’s Northern Indiana Agency, 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE: 
Hm. T. Earls’ Cincinnati Agency 


paid for $12,078,469; 2nd was 
Arthur V. Youngman in New York 


and third was C. Carroll Otto 
Agency in Detroit. MUTUAL 


LIFE: Henry IW. Person’s Chicago 
Agency led in volume, while Richard 
kk. Meyer Agency in New York 
City led in number of policies sold. 
MUTUAL TRUST LIFE: John 
H. Ehn Agency in Hartford has been 
awarded the Edwin A. Olson Mem- 
orial Achievement Trophy emble- 
matic of top performance among the 
company's agencies. NATIONAL 
LIFE OF VT.: Wellman-Bur- 
rough’s Agency in Manchester, New 
Hampshire; second, Harold Dillon 
Agency in Atlanta, Georgia and 
third, Halter Stoessel, Los Angeles. 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL: 
Pendleton A. Miller Agency in 
Topeka, Kansas has been named the 
company’s outstanding agency on the 
basis of five major agency building 
objectives. Runners up were Wil- 
ham Eugene Hayes’ Agency in 
Boston and E. Clare Weber Agency 
in Cleveland. NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL: Deal H. Tompkins 
District Agency in Charleston, W. 
Va. for the fourth consecutive vear 
led. OHIO STATE LIFE: R. G. 
Lenzinger Columbus Agency is lead 
ing agency. OLD LINE LIFE: 
Buckman and Associates for 7th 
consecutive year. In second place 
was McNamara Agency in Wau- 
kesha and third, DuBose Agency in 
Milwaukee. POSTAL LIFE: Alvin 
Wolff Downtown New York City 
Agency in both volume and lives. 
SECURITY MUTUAL: Burton J. 
Bookstaver Agency in New York 
City. 
Ark. BANKERS LIFE COM- 
Best’s Life News 
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N FEBRUARY I7 last the Prudential strike came 
(): an end. It lasted 78 days. As usual, in a long 
drawn out controversy of this type, all concerned lost. 
The striking agents lost the most. 

On September 20 the Insurance Agents International 
Union (AFL), representing some 15,000 of the com- 
pany’s district agents in 35 states and D. of C. advised 
that their contract with Prudential would not be auto- 
matically renewed on December 1. The demands of 
the Union initially were for a flat $75 per week increase 
and ultimately they were reduced to $7.50 per week. 
The company explained that under the New York 
Expense Limitation law and other factors they could 
give increases not to exceed $4,500,000. The Union 
finally settled for an average cash increase of $4.50 per 
week ; 95¢ in benefits ; $150 refund of pension contribu- 
tions ; liberalization of vacation and other working con- 
ditions; arbitration of grievances and permission to 
engage in “outside” work on Saturdays and Sundays. 

In the last two decades unionism has enjoyed its 
greatest growth and maximum power. With an admin- 
istration continuously in office that openly sought the 
labor vote, plus increasing employment, union leaders 
have exercised tremendous power. If itis true that the 
pendulum representing organized labor’s influence was 
too far in one direction in 1932, then it is equally true that 
it has now swung too far in the other direction. Strikes 
today are not always primarily concerned with improv- 
ing the lot of the average union member. Many are 
jurisdictional battles between unions or between factions 
in the same union. The Prudential strike appeared to 
he in the category of a jurisdictional strike. 

In mid-January the company, in addressing the union, 
said in part: “We find it almost impossible to under- 
stand the basis of your general approach to this problem. 
It is possible to see why the union may have felt that, 
for its future security against inroads by another union, 
a strike on December 1 was necessary. You may have 
iclt that you simply had to prove to the satisfaction of 
everyone that your union is as militant and aggressive 
is any other union in the business . . . Certainly seven 
weeks of strike is sufficient to demonstrate militancy 
ind aggressiveness.” This statement was prompted by 
the union’s demands for a flat $7.50 per week increase 
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on January 12, while the company at that time offered 
in cash increases and benefits, an average of about $6 
per week. After deducting taxes the net in each case 
would be about the same. 

Of the 15,000 agents in the union, a little over 50% 
stayed out for the whole 78 days. Most of these were 
concentrated in the large industrial centers in the East. 
Those in New York were the most numerous and the 
best off—they received unemployment benefits after the 
usual waiting period. On the basis of facts now estab- 
lished, it would appear that the strikers were used as 
pawns in union politics. Once a majority of agents 
authorized the strike they were given no further voice 
in making settlement decisions. Even the Negotiating 
Committee didn’t have a chance to negotiate until the 
final week. The union officers ran the show. We have 
come to accept this sort of thing in industrial disputes 
but somehow we never expected life insurance agents 
to get caught off base in a squeeze play of union politics. 

This first major strike in the life insurance business 
has been costly to all immediately concerned. It may 
at the same time have taught others in the business some 
valuable lessons. In the first place, most life insurance 
companies, either by law or by competition, are limited 
in what they can pay to acquire and service business. 
Consequently the area of bargaining is very small. It 
doesn't make any great difference how much power the 
union has or how long the strike lasts. If the money 
isn't there, you can’t get it. Prudential offered $4,500,- 
OOO before the strike began and the union settled for 
$4,500,000 after 78 idle days. Another factor is that 
turnover of stock is a measure of activity and success 
in most commercial lines of activity and fluctuating 
material prices and wages are generally reflected in the 
sales price of the commodity. Life insurance companies, 
however, determine the annual premium at the time the 
sale is made and this premium is guaranteed for the 
life of the contract. In short, their operations do not lend 
themselves to frequent price changes. It shouldn’t be 
necessary to add that an agent is primarily a salesman. 
One of the major advantages of selling is unlimited in- 
come. But income is increased by selling more—not by 
striking. 

Connecticut and Ohio could be classified as union 
states because unions are strong in both. Metropolitan 
Life agents recently voted in a run-off election—the 
union involved in the Prudential case had already lost 
out. The results of the vote taken while the Prudential 
strike was on show: Conn.—CIO 187, no union, 234; 
Ohio—CIO 291, no union, 495. Admittedly the results 
in these two states may not signify a national change in 
the thinking of debit agents regarding the benefits of 
joining or not joining a union. On the other hand it is 
possible that they may portray a new trend. 


il 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITIES 


BILL introduced into the Cana- 

dian Parliament providing that 
Canadians can purchase annuities 
from the government for double the 
amount now available has brought 
forth a great deal of protest from 
the life insurance industry in the 
Dominion. 


J. K. Macdonald, President of the 
Confederation Life, in a year-end 
statement, said that the institution 
of life insurance “cannot approve 
or support” the proposed amend- 
ment. He went on to point out “so 
long as Canadians believe in free 
enterprise there can be no justifica- 
tion for the government requiring 
taxpayers to subsidize in the way 
proposed the comparatively few 
people who elect to buy govern- 
ment annuities and who would ap- 
pear to be best able to provide for 
themselves.” Mr. Macdonald, who 
is also president of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, 
pointed out that the recent legisla- 


tion providing $40 per month pen- 
sion without a means test to all 
Canadians on reaching age 70 had 
been approved by the life insurance 
industry. He said this was done 
because the measure was “fair in 
application . . . and . . . supported 
by contributions from the people as 
a whole and payable to the people 
as a whole.” 


Life Underwriter Associations 
throughout the Dominion have also 
been active in their opposition to 
the new annuity proposal. Accord- 
ing to Gordon Scott, president of the 
Winnipeg Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, it cost the Canadian 
taxpayers $14,000,000 between 
1929-1947 to maintain government 
annuity reserves; from 1948-1950 
the subsidy was $13,000,000, while 
administrative costs now run _ to 
$750,000 per year. Currently the 
maximum limit on a government an- 
nuity is $1,200 for an individual or 
$2,400 for a married couple. In 
actual fact, however, some 70% of 
the contracts in force are for $600 
per year. 


Even in Great Britain, where 
government annuities are also ay. il- 
able, they are not sold at a loss to 
the government as in the case of 
Canada. 


TAX PLANNING FOR 
ESTATES 


AX Planning for Estates (1952 

edition) by William J. Bowe, a 
Professor at Vanderbilt University, 
has recently been published by the 
Vanderbilt University Press, Nash- 
ville 4+, Tennessee. In this small 
volume of 100 pages Professor Bowe 
has included all essentials in an easy- 
to-read book that practitioners will 
fnd most helpful in their work. 
Practical illustrations are used where 
such a method is helpful in explain- 
ing how a matter should be covered. 
In view of his broad experience in 
estate planning, the author is in a 
very favorable position to give prac- 
tical advice in this constantly chang- 
ing field of life underwriting. 


Copies of the book may be se- 
cured from Vanderbilt Press at $2.10. 























1951 RESULTS 
{ A BENEFICIAL { 000 omit 
| | Company Written In Force Assets 
) | re $1,502,000 $10,462,000 $1,975,358 
| HO isH ) American Mutual 21,822 156,446 43,142 
) | Canada Life ....... 144,858 1,355,241 409,237 
| ) Columbus Mutual .... 46,171 304, 164 89,280 
) | Conrecticut General . 523,000 4,210,436 939,000 
| ee] f . . . Connecticut Mutual 257,446 2,273,171 888,35! 
) n an era of intensive Competi- | Crown Life ......... 138,002 821,115 148,719 
| ) Federal Life ...... 22,973 148,383 33,070 
| tion, the investment of knowledge, General American 62,000 1,250,000 —:188,000 
| ' , , : | Great-West Life .... 293,230 1,891,438 413,792 
) skill, and effort is the price of high ) Guardian Life ...... 116,026 971,290 316,934 
| | Manhattan Life (N. Y.) 64,551 297,427 67,713 
reward. Those who serve well will ) Manufacturers (Can.) 198,000 | 444,000 450,000 
| . | Massachusetts Mutual 349,822 3,373,293 ‘1,471,844 
survive and prosper. This is as it ) Midland Mutual ..... 21,830 224,719 71,434 
) | Minnesota Mutual . 158,083 829,882 138,466 
| should be in a free economy.” ) Mutual Benefit ..... 258,987 3,098,127 1,358,383 
| | Mate GM 6.65). 279,000 4,516,000 2,196,000 
| ) No. American (Can.) 105,996 701,679 «155,965 
) | North American (lll.) = 23,14! 148,365 29,439 
| Over co Quarter Billion Dollars of Life Insurance in Force. | Northwestern Mutual. . 423,000 6,560,726 2,747,905 
) | Ohio State 28,365 234,881 60,118 
| ) Penn Mutual ........ 275,043 «3,045,383 ‘1,344,779 
) Phoenix Mutual ...... 100,800 1,167,400 572,608 
| | Postal Life ......... 14,704 62,182 15,721 
) ) Southland Life ....... 92,673 703,273 150,000 
| | Standard of Oregon . 23,228 162,165 46,581 
) United Life & Acc. .. 17,523 126,180 26,485 
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LET'S MAKE THE MAIO 


HE first question to answer 
is obviously, “What are the 
majors?” What is the major 
league in Life Insurance Selling? 

Many of you are probably saying, 
“Haven't I already made the ma- 
jors? I am a member of the Senior 
Production Club; I am one of the 
leaders in the Company. Must | 
do something else to make the ma- 
jors a 

And the answer must lie within 
you—it must lie within each and 
every one ot you. 

For the major league for each of 
you is your own ultimate capacity 
for producing business. And it may 
vary in each case. It may be that 
$200,000 is the major league in your 
case. More likely it is $500,000 
or $1,000,000, It’s terribly impor- 
tant that you re-examine your Ca- 
pacity for I am certain that many 
of you have barely scratched the 
surface of your underwriting pos- 
sibilities. 

It's to the people who want des- 
perately to grow and gain in this 
business that this article is primarily 
directed. It’s directed at the people 
who really want to make the majors 

who have the single-minded pur- 
pose in life of reaching their ultimate 
capacity. 


Average Earnings $30,000 


Although many of you have made 
the majors through selling $200,000 
or $300,000 or $500,000 according 
to our definition, let’s for a mo- 
ment, take a man who produces 
$1,000,000 as a person who has 
made the majors in Life Insurance 
elling. The average earnings of 
those obtaining membership in the 
Million Dollar Round Table for 
1950 were $30,000. Several earned 
over $100,000, and one earned over 
$150,000. They averaged a little 
over 50 applications a year and their 
average length of time in the Life 
insurance business was 10 years. 
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J. E BROWNELL, C.L.U. 
Branch Manager, Pittsburgh, 
Manufacturers Life 


| firmly believe that every under- 
writer, to become a major leaguer, 
must have certain qualities and must 
become proficient in these three fun- 
damentals of Life Insurance: pros- 
pecting, interviewing, and motivat- 
ing or closing. 

What about prospecting ? Whether 
it’s 50 percent or 80 percent of your 
success in this business, you and 
I know we have to prospect to sell. 

But—have you really bought the 
idea that you must prospect to live 
in this business—to stay in it? Do 
you have courage, intestinal forti- 
tude, when it comes to prospecting ? 
Or are you Mr. Casper Muilque- 
toast ? 

Do you have a prospect-getting 
prospect-talk ? 

Do you believe that the Purdue 
Prospecting talk will get you 1.7 
prospects every time you use it if 
you use it intelligently? “Who are 
the two most promising men you 
know in the city, the Company, the 
Church, the Bowling League, etc. ?” 
It’s simplicity itself to learn, isn’t it? 
Do you use the Manufacturers 
Life Prospecting Talk? It helps the 
prospect to think. It’s a dignified, 
business-like, efficient prospecting 
talk. Give it! 

When you get the name, do you 
file it somewhere or do you call on 
the man immediately—prepared to 
turn him into a client. Do you go 
unprepared for the interview and 
find yourself stumped because you 
werent prepared mentally to do 
the job? I know I have. It was 
my own fault. I thought I had an 
easy sale. But it didn’t work out 
that way. 

To sum up prospecting: you can 
never conquer the prospecting prob- 
lem without an organized and con- 
sistent plan of getting qualified 
names. They can come from Direct 


Mail, center of influence, endless 
chain, or any other of the approved 
methods. But get them you must! 
Prospects are the life-blood of your 
business. It’s fatal to your busi- 
ness to slow down or stop pros- 
pecting. 

That brings us to the second 
fundamental of which you, as a 
million dollar producer, must be a 
complete master. The second fun- 
damental is interviewing. 

Do you believe that you have to 
create, first interest, then desire, and 
then you must motivate in order to 
make your sale? 

Do you know there are only 
two ways to arouse interest? 

(a) By telling him something he 
doesn’t know, or, 

(b) By reminding him of some- 
thing he has overlooked. 

You had better find ways and means 

of accomplishing one or the other 

of those things in every interview 

because as long as you live you 

will never find a third way of arous- 

ing interest. 


Do You Believe? 


Do you believe you have to 
have a sales talk which is so good 
and natural to you that it releases 
you from nervous tension so that 
you are mentally alert to his re- 
action? If you haven’t such a sales 
track, you are using a lot of nerv- 
ous energy to gain the same results 
—and you only have so much nerv- 
ous energy. Save it for the right 
time—the close! 

In some interviews you will find 
this idea helpful. Simply tell the 
man you’d like to be his insurance 
man. He has his own doctor, his 
own lawyer, his own minister and, 
“Mr. Prospect I would very much 
like to help you look after your Life 
Insurance, for you have a very siz- 
able investment.” It’s surprising 
how many say “yes.” Try it out! 

(Continued on the next page] 
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Majors—Continued 


Try it with your present policy- 
owners to help bind them to you. 
Try it on your new prospects where 
a professional approach seems to 
be fitting. 

The million dollar producers real- 
ize they haven't a prospect unless 
they can disturb him and make him 
realize that he has a problem which 
they can solve for him. Isn't it good 
common sense for you and me to 


100” 
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prepare ourselves to do the same 
thing? In order for you to make 
the majors, I feel it is essential that 
you do exactly that. 

The third fundamental, closing, 
seems so hard for some men—so 
easy for others. 

Most men spend the great ma- 
jority of their time hoping, worry- 


office or home, disturbs the client. 
then comes back with the only pos- 
sible solution. Then he sticks in 
there and fights for that application 
until all hopes seems lost—or until 
the application is signed. The mil- 
lion dollar producer does it, so 
why don’t you and I develop enough 
intestinal fortitude to do the same 


ing, and planning about their thing? 
possessions, their famiies and 
themselves. The good salesman, 


realizing this, enters the prospect’s Character Necessary 


The Life Insurance is for his 
family, remember, and if he has 
character (and you have to have 
character to buy insurance, and you 
have to have character to sell in- 
surance) maybe he just wants you 
to give him reasons why he should 
buy. Appeal to his emotions but 
also give him logical reasons why 
he should buy. 

Here are a few ideas you can use. 

Learn to use the word “why.” 
That single word is one of the most 
effective answers to objections 
known. It puts the prospect on the 
defensive. And better still, it makes 
him think. And a thinking prospect 
may think himself right into a sale. 

A recent survey made by the 
New York Life showed that one- 
third of 2,000 lost sales came be- 
cause the wife objected. 

Have you analyzed your lost 
sales? Did you find out why they 
were lost? What have you done 
about it? Will you lose the next sale 
if you get the same objection? If 
the reason is that the wife objects, 
find out why she objects. Perhaps 
she would rather use the money for 
television, a vacation, or a fur coat. 
In that case, do you have a first 

class answer to the objection? Do 
you have a good motivating story 
to help her change her mind? 


Expensive Coat 


A prospect of mine was once 
pretty well sold on the idea of 
buying insurance that over the year 
would pay his family $27,400, But 
his wife objected. She wanted to 
use the money to buy a new fur 
coat. As so often happens, the wife's 
will prevailed. She got her fur 
coat. The husband didn’t buy the 
insurance, 

Just a few months later, the pros- 
pect died. The wife had her fur 
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coat, but very little else with which 
to feed and clothe and house herself 
and her children. Bills were mount- 
ing on every side, and she had no 
money to pay them with, Think 
of what the regular income of Life 
Insurance would have meant to that 
woman. Instead of enough money 
every month coming in to pay all 
the bills—all she had was a fur 
coat. ‘ 

\ fur coat instead of $27,400 ; that 
was the most expensive fur coat | 
ever heard of. 


Selfish 


Perhaps the wife thinks it would 
be selfish to spend the money on 
herself for protection. If that’s the 
objection then make the appeal for 
the children. Picture what could 
happen. She is going to work every 
day ; she comes home tired at night ; 
her children get in trouble because 
she fell asleep and didn’t know when 
her son and daughter came in or 
what they were doing. On whose 
shoulders does the blame lie? Cer- 
tainly not on the children. 

Ask your prospect, “Mr. Jones, 
next to your love and affection for 
them, what does your family need 
from you?” Let him sit with the 
question—and the obvious answer. 

Show him a letter from your 
manager showing benefits, premium, 
and all the facts regarding a death 
claim. Talk to the prospect about 
what the benefits mean to the wife 
and kiddies. Don’t talk about dying, 
as one expert on closing says. Talk 
about the living. For Life Insur- 
ance is for the living. 

Let’s wrap up this question of 
closing in a few words. 

First, have you taken time late 
at night, or when you can’t be 
calling, thinking, and rehearsing the 
close step by step? 

Second, how many good emo- 
tional stories do you have in re- 
serve which you can call on and 
vive with great effect? You can’t 
hear or read about a story and 
then forget about it until you need 
it and do a good job, because you 
will mess it up due to the stress 
vou are under. So make it a part 
of you. How many hours do you 
think the million dollar producer has 
spent becoming a superb closer? It 
is great to sit in on a closing inter- 
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Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
theindustry,a knowledge acquired only with longexperience. 

THE First Boston Corporation, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financingof numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating financing 
programs are invited to consult with us. 





FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND 


Unirep Sratres GoveERNMENT SECURITIES 
InpusTRIAL, Pusiic Uritity aNnD RaILroapD BonDs AND Srocks 
BANK AND INsURANCE COMPANY STOCKS 


Distributor . 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


STATE AND MuniciPpat BonpDs 


Dealer 

















view and hear them work. Their 
closing technique reflects the polish 
of hours of practice. 

Thirdly, remember, that generally 
speaking there is only one real ob- 
jection—money. The client doesn’t 
want to part with his money, so 
build all your thinking—all your 
pleading on that keystone—he 
doesn't want to part with the money. 
If you have given him the only 
solution to his problem, if you your- 
self are sold on it, then stick to the 
closing job, because the pressure of 
ideas is working for you and he may 
only need you to help him say “‘yes.” 

We have discussed some of the 
important fundamentals of selling— 
prospecting, interviewing, and clos- 
ing. A person can be an expert in 
all these and yet get nowhere be- 
cause he would be, what they call 
in the big leagues—a good mechani- 
cal player like Bob Dillinger, who 
Connie Mack in his recent book, 


said, was the worst buy he had ever 
made in all his years in baseball. 
So in order to be good we must 
couple with the fundamentals, the 
great thing—enthusiasm! The mil- 
lion dollar producers have it. And 
we must have it too. 


Enthusiasm 


There are some very interesting 
facts about enthusiasm. Many sales- 
men feel they can’t became enthusi- 
astic. But that, fortunately, is not 
true. Too many salesmen fear ~to 
try being enthusiastic. And that 
fear of using enthusiasm has to be 
overcome if you are to be successfti' 

Psychologists have discovere® 
even though at first you can't fee: 
sincere enthusiasm, if you tr§¥to act 
enthusiastic, acted or faked: enthu- 
siasm is almost as effective as_ real 
enthusiasm. 


| 


(Continued on page 90) 
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MORTOAGE ENSURANCE 


RECENT Gallup Poll indicates 

that 23 out of every 100 families 
plan to build a new home before 
1957. Past records show that 90% 
of homes owned are mortgaged. All 
told, the latest statistics available 
indicate that there are some 23,400,- 
000 owner-occupied homes exclusive 
of farms in the country. Needless 
to say, a group this large constitutes 
a tremendous potential for the serv- 
ice of life insurance in the field of 
mortgage redemption. The only 
problem from a life insurance agents’ 
standpoint is : ““How to motivate this 
type of business.” 


16 to | 


You and I know that no home 
owner in his right mind would fail 
to carry fire insurance. In fact the 
bank or other loaning institutions 
compel him to do so. Yet the cost 
of life insurance for mortgage pur- 
poses is only slightly more than the 
cost of fire insurance. Consider this 
—for every fire loss during the life 
of a fifteen year amortizing mortgage 
there are 16.3 deaths among the bor- 
rowers, according to actual statistics. 
That is a ratio of 16.3 to 1. Yet fire 
losses are seldom complete but when 
the borrower dies, his entire earning 
power is destroyed forever. Actu- 
ally, the odds are considerably higher 
that the borrower, someone’s father 
or husband, etc., is more apt to die 
prior to the end of his amortization 
period than the house to catch fire 
and burn completely. 


The foregoing statements are all 
accurate and up to date as far as 
vital statistics are concerned and 
are not merely something I have 
dreamed up. However, as I was 
asked to discuss Mortgage Insur- 
ance from a personal viewpoint I 
would rather leave the statistics for 
now and go on to what I have ex- 
perienced. 
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D. PAUL FANSLER 
Fresno Agency 
Bankers Life of Nebraska 


In selling your prospect mortgage 
cancellation, as I call it, an agent in 
the field often finds that the person 
you are dealing with, far too fre- 
quently, knows very little about their 
loan other than (if he is a veteran) 
that it took very little in the way of 
immediate cash to move in. In fact 
buying the home is the easiest part 
of getting settled. The fixing of the 
yard, the purchase of furniture, 
fence, etc., seem to cause the public 
more consternation. Consequently, a 
situation exists in as much that many 
borrowers feel complacent about 
their mortgage. Not one in a hun- 
dred has ever heard of the “demand 
mortgage concept.”’ In fact I have 
approached a suspect on Mortgage 
Insurance to find that his house was 
obtained on a G.I. loan and that he is 
under the impression that if he died, 
the house would be left to his family, 
free. Naturally, that is making too 
good a thing out of government 
finance. 


Motivation 


For my own activity I find that 
the “human life value of a debt-free 
home is the finest tool for motiva- 
tion.”” During my sales talk I always 
bring out these facts. “Mr. Pros- 
pect, I know you have heard the 
old saying, “Give a mother a roof 
over her head and she will manage 
to take care of her children’.” As 
shelter usually constitutes 25% of 
a normal income it becomes a greater 
percentage should the father die; as 
the amount of income is reduced or 
even stopped altogether. Yet the 
mortgage payment continues the 
same and must be paid or else. 

“In the beginning the mortgage 
instrument is a wonderful oppor- 


tunity for the average man to obtain 
the almost universal desire of home 
ownership, Yet this same mortgage 
that was such a friend in helping the 
family purchase a home can become 
its very worst enemy when the 
breadwinner is no longer present to 
meet the mortgage payments. For 
you see, Mrs. Prospect not only lost 
her husband and the father of her 
children but at the same moment she 
lost the steady guidance he had and 
the income he brought home. In 
many instances the moments of fear 
and of almost panic which follow the 
death of a father often lead the family 
to make hasty and unwise decisions, 
The mortgage payments must be 
met. Something must be done and 
done quickly. Everyone is under 
pressure and outside advice over- 
flows the home. If mortgage insur- 
ance did nothing more than give the 
family a breathing spell and time to 
think through and reach sound deci- 
sions, it would be a most valuable 
family service. 

“The saving in interest charges 
alone is an appealing sales point. 
Every new home owner is amazed 
at the small amount of his mortgage 
paymert that is applied to the princi- 
ple. Most homes on a 20 or 25 year 
mortgage period costing $9,500 or 
even $10,000 will actually cost in 
the neighborhood of $18,000 and 
$20,000 by the time the house is 
paid off. So it is easy to see that if 
Mr. Prospect held a $9,500 mortgage 
and passed away, the mortgage in- 
surance providing, $10,000 would 
actually be paying off $18,000 in- 
stead Bf the $9,500 as the $8,500 of 
interest was saved. 


Mistaken Kindness 


“But the truth lies here, Mr. Pros- 
pect. You thought enough of your 
family to buy this home and work 
toward a better future and environ- 
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ment for your family, yet the most 
valuable piece of property you own 
is like an axe over your family’s head 
should you cross against a red light 
or something. Mr. Prospect, all too 
often it is a ‘mistaken kindness’ to 
provide so well today that in your 
death the tomorrow for your family 
will be destroyed as well as all the 
hopes and ambitious dreams of your 
loved ones. 

“The peace of mind that could be 
yours for the protection of your 
family’s future may usually be ar- 
ranged for hardly any more financial 
outlay than what you put out in 
automobile insurance. 

‘All that remains for you, Mr. 
Prospect, is the sincere and honest 
thought of being good to yourself 
and those you love and work for. 

“I cannot say any more, | cannot 
sell you this definite assurance that 
your family will be guaranteed this 
home. Buying this instrument to re- 
move all debts against your home 
is a decision that you must make. | 
can't sell it. 


Charity 


“There is little remaining that | 
might add to impress you any further 
unless it might be this little saying 
that we've both heard for many years 
—wise people say that ‘charity be- 
gins at home,’ but it les in your 
hand and in your heart Mr. Pros- 
pect, whether your family ever sees 
your “home on charity.” 

This type of conversation 1s always 
my introduction to actually sitting 
down with the prospect and going 
over the chart and proposal | have 
drawn up from my fact-finding inter- 
view, as I use nothing but the two- 
call method of selling. I have found 
that if an agent will spend a few 
moments in the early part of his 
interview for a few minutes of what 
vou might call “mood music” in get- 
ting his prospect to thinking along 
the right lines before he actually 
gives him any figures or cash values, 
the final result will come closer to a 
close than if all you discussed were 
facts and figures. The public is 
humanly conscious of human prob- 
lems and the “Human Life Value” 
theme in talking mortgage insurance 
is the safest and surest method I 
know of to a pleasant, profitable 
interview. 


Broadcaster 
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Lots of Sales! 


Why not? He has 22 Life, Accident, 
Health and Hospital Policies which 
can be “tailored” to fit almost any 
man, woman and child, whether a 


standard or sub-standard risk. 


Rnb 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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EVERETT W. SCALES 


Everett Scales taught 
school for 22 years... 

the last five he served as 
Assistant Principal of 
Crown Point High School 
(Crown Point, Ind. 
Population 4,643) 

Started full time with 


Franklin on June 1, 1951... 


no previous sales 
experience. 

100 sales (June 1-Dec. 31) 
... all but 17 were on 
Franklin exclusives .. . 
all but 5 were cash with 
app. 

Earnings (7 months) 
$11,500. 





*11,500 the first seven months 
»»-MO previous experience 


January 29, 1952 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


“Shall I or shall I not?” A year ago I was trying to decide 
whether I should leave the teaching profession for life insur- 
ance work. Your statement to me that my teaching salary of 
$4,600 would be considered “peanuts” in the Franklin organi- 
zation was an important factor in my decision to make the 
change. A three-month trial run in the summer of 1950, when 
with no previous selling or insurance experience my earnings 
averaged $1,000 per month, bore out this statement. 

On June 1, 1951, I started full time with Franklin. My 
earnings from first-year commissions for the remaining seven 
months of the year approximated $11,500. Our exclusive 
noncompetitive PPIP and JISP contracts are my “stock-in- 
trade.” The setting up of several partnership agreements 
and a salary savings plan have added spice to my selling 
experience. 

Producing at an even lower rate than at present, my 
renewals in six years will provide for me and my family a 
much better retirement income than I would receive from 
thirty years in public school work. I find, too, a wonderful 
opportunity to help others, which is in keeping with my pro- 
fessional training. 

The fine cooperation and help of President Becker, your- 
self, Wayne Messmore, who gave me “my chance,” and the 
entire Franklin Life Insurance Company, make me proud to 
be associated with you. You can understand my enthusiasm 
for the friendly Franklin organization and the opportunities 
it offers individuals such as myself. 


Sincerely yours, 


Everett W. Scales 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 











Lhe Friendly 
TRIRLAVN TK IGION IDITFUG coamany 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over A Billion Dollars Of Jnsurance Jn Force 
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HAVE been requested to write 

an article on investing. I must 

confess that I approach the 
matter with some trepidation as 
there are few subjects in which there 
is more pride of opinion. This I 
quickly learned about twenty-seven 
years ago when the Directors of the 
Company authorized a Finance Com- 
mittee, the Chairman of which was 
to be the investing officer. I was 
selected for this position in addition 
to my then duties of Agency Man- 
ager. In the latter position I was 
busy reviewing agency methods. 
Later I became Secretary, and since 
1930, President of the Company. 
These facts are mentioned merely to 
indicate that my duties were never 
solely confined to investing. 


Philosophy Essential 


If the job were to be done well, 
it seemed necessary to arrive at a 
philosophy of investment. A true 
philosophy, above all things, must 
be basic. It seemed that the safety 
of any security must depend pri- 
marily on a given enterprise fulfilling 
a public need—supplying the wants 
of a people. It also seemed that the 
goods or service should be of such 
a nature as to indicate a continuing 
and expanding market for the prod- 
uct or service. The corporation un- 
dertaking to render a service or 
supply a product must be soundly 
managed and be of such a general 
character that it would endure. The 
corporation or company must be 
soundly financed—financed in such 
a manner as to assure a continuation 
of the product or service. In ad- 
dition the price of the service 
rendered or the product should be 
flexible; thus assuring a continua- 
tion of the product or service, at a 
profit, without causing a diminution 
in demand, so that as the need for 
the product or service increases, 
favorable financing for extension and 
increase of the product or service 
would be assured. 

Early in 1925 when I became 
Chairman of the Finance and In- 
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vestment Committee and investing 
officer, railroad securities were gen- 
erally regarded as the most accept- 
able institutional investment. At 
that time, public utilities were 
thought to be untried. Utility hold- 
ing companies enjoyed a somewhat 
better market than the operating 
companies, due to a belief that was 
later proven to be mistaken, that a 





At the recent meeting of the Life 
Insurance Assn. of America we had 
the pleasure of having lunch with Mr. 
Taylor. In the course of the conver- 
sation it developed that his company 
hadn't suffered a loss on bonds or 
stocks in the last 25 years. This is 
quite a record and we think you'll 
find his story of this achievement 
most interesting—Editors. 











holding company was safer as it 
embraced a number of operating 
companies, and did not depend on 
just one. The weakness of this rea- 
soning rests in the fact that the 
securities of the holding companies 
were junior to the securities of the 
operating companies which proved 
to be the undoing of the holding 
companies when the tests were 
reached in the 1930's. 

Railroad securities, which in many 
respects came within the philosophy 
of investment as outlined, were re- 
jected on the ground that with only 
one rate making body (and that 
subject to political pressure—farmer 
interests, etc.) and the Railroad 
Labor Act, rates could not be in- 
creased to a sufficient amount to 
enable the company to build-up re- 
serves to carry them through the 
lean periods when railroad traffic 
would sharply diminish. The financ- 
ing of the railroads did not seem to 
be entirely sound in the fact that few 
of the bonds, at that time, were 
callable in whole or part prior to 
maturity; thus the roads were un- 


CHARLES H. TAYLOR, President 


Home Friendly Insurance Co. 


able to take advantage of favorable 
changes in interest rates. In other 
words, the railroads would be well 
off in prosperous periods; but dur- 
ing lean periods, expense of main- 
tenance and operation would be such 
as to imperil the safety of the se- 
curities and possibly might entail 
receiverships and _ reorganizations, 
and the interests of the investor 
would suffer as a result. 


Public Utilities 


The Public Utilities, on the other 
hand, were under the control of 
State Rate Making Bodies, which 
made it possible for them to con- 
sider local and regional conditions. 
In addition, in 1925, it seemed that 
the public utility companies—actual 
operating companies—were largely 
at the beginning of their expansion 
and that the use of electricity would 
maintain growth even in periods of 
slow business, for the reason that 
the use of electricity would become 
the means of cheaper production, and 
easier and more comfortable living. 
This theory has been amply justi- 
hed over the years, to the point, 
where in most rural and farming 
areas, a large proportion of the farm 
operations are conducted by elec- 
tricity. We are all familiar with the 
fact that electricity not only con- 
tributes to the heating and cooling 
of our homes but also in the freezing 
of our foods and in the many other 
devices that we have for our com- 
fort and pleasure, such as radios, 
television, refrigerators, etc. Prac- 
tically no home today would be com- 
fortable, and no _ business could 
operate, without electricity. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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To define a policy of investment 
for industrials entails greater difh- 
culty, as each industrial has to be 
considered separately. This is true, 
to some extent, of public utility and 
other investment media, but not to 
the same extent as the industrial 
bond or stock. As an example, it 
seemed at that time, and has since 
been proven correct, that steel mak- 
ing was a business that was sure to 
expand, with increase of population 
and changed manufacturing and liv- 
ing standards and methods. This 
opinion has, with slight exception, 
been proven correct. We now know 
that the then thought overexpanded 
steel making facilities, at the end of 
the second World War, were not 
sufficient for after-war needs. 


In those earlier years, issues of 
States, Counties, and Municipalities, 
and groups specializing in farm 
mortgages (guaranteed and other- 
wise) were prevalent and attractive, 
due to the tax exempt nature of the 
securities, and high interest return, 
particularly on the Joint Stock Land 
Banks and Federal Land Banks. 
However, generally it seemed un- 
wise to buy securities that had to 
depend for their market and safety 
on the soundness of a guarantee. 
Before we would consider the pur- 
chase of bonds issued by States, 
Counties, or Municipalities, the debt 


ratio, population, and industry, had 
to be known. We suffered no de- 
faults from this type of investment. 
We did invest in quite a number 
of the counties of Maryland and the 
city of Baltimore. In each case, the 
particular area covered, by the issue, 
was known to us—character of popu- 
lation, industry, etc. 

Prior to the creation of a Finance 
Committee, there had been some pur- 
chases of Joint Stock Land Bank 


bonds. After consideration of the 
relative values, $75,000 of such 
bonds were disposed of. Later 


$50,000 of the bonds disposed of, 
defaulted. The bonds that were re- 
tained, in every instance, paid out. 


Home Mortgages 


Home Mortgages were outside of 
the scope of the Finance and Invest- 
ment Committee, for the reason 
that a Mortgage Committee had 
been inaugurated. The Company 
did suffer a rather high ratio of 
mortgage defaults; however, the 
company’s success with other in- 
vestments enabled the company to 
carry the properties that were fore- 
closed and eventually sell with a net 
gain. 

Water and Drainage bonds were 
considered. While they had many 
favorable aspects, it seemed that in 
depression periods they would be 
less safe than investment media pre- 
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Guilford Dudley, Jr., President 


Little Known Facts about Insurance Men* 


@ It is estimated that the imme- 
diate families of life insurance 
agents in the United States spend 
more than $130,000,000.00 per 
year for food. 


This is but one of the many ways 
in which the life insurance agent 
and his family help to play their 
part in the vast network of the 
nation’s economic structure. 


Yes, anyway you look at it, the 
life insurance agent is a mighty 
important man in every American 
community. 


*SOURCES: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
and U. S. Department of Commerce. 





of Tennessee 
Home Office: Nashville 


viously approved. With a few ex. 
ceptions, municipal water bonds, | 
believe, did quite well. 

A very few public utilities did de- 
fault, but we did not own any of 
such issues. 

The basic principle underlying our 
reasoning 1s that an enterprise must 
serve the economic needs and de- 
sires of the population. The enter- 
prise must be soundly financed and 
managed; and the need or desire 
must be of such a nature as to give 
promise of continued growth. With- 
out growth, sound management, and 
financing, you cannot expect eco- 
nomic health. 

Naturally, U. S. Government 
issues were considered but were re- 
jected as an investment media 
merely because of the low yields, 
except, insofar as it was important 
that the company purchase U. S. 
Governments, particularly, during 
wartime as a means of doing our 
part in the Government’s financing. 


Foreign Issues 


Foreign issues were purchased, 
but there again solely on a selective 
basis; all such bonds being payable 
both interest and principal, in United 
States dollars, at points designated 
in the United States. The Company 
had a fair ratio of its funds invested 
in Canadian bonds. It seemed that 
Canada itself, and generally her 
Provinces, were entirely sound. 
Their affairs were managed excep- 
tionally well. Due to the fact that 
Maryland had no restrictions on 
foreign investments (which was not 
true of many of the other states) 
we found Canadian securities a very 
profitable avenue of investment. The 
vields on Canadians were relatively 
higher, and the bonds frequently sold 
at discounts. Our Company, as a 
matter of fact, has enjoyed an ex- 
ceptional experience with regard to 
capital appreciation, in its bond port- 
folio. Even those bonds which were 
later galled and replaced with lower 
coupon issues, proved to be profit- 
able from a capital standpoint, as 
the call prices were much higher, in 
most instances, than the book value 
of the bonds. 

To date our Company has not had 
an interest in any bonds growing 
out of housing projects, guaranteed 
mortgage bonds, etc. All mortgages 
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taken have been on the conventional 
plan. Selection is made by the 
Mortgage Committee with the aid 
of an independent appraiser. The 
amount of the mortgage generally 
has been from 60-65% of the ap- 
praised value. 

Ground Rents, largely peculiar to 
Maryland, (I believe there are some 
in Delaware and Pennsylvania) 
growing out of the land grants of 
the Lords Calvert, were an accept- 
able form of investment. Usually 
they are at the rate of 6%. Five 
years after the creation of a Ground 
Rent, it may be called for redemp- 
tion by the home owner. Experience 
has been favorable in that few people 
redeem their rents. Ground Rents 
are used as a method of financing, 
in part, the building of a house. The 
house and the land both are a se- 
curity for the ground rent. The 
Company has never had a loss from 
these rents. 


Stock Investments 


The Finance and _ Investment 
Committee early decided to invest 
in sound stocks. We have an ex- 
perience in such investment media, 
of nearly twenty-five years. During 
that time not a single corporation 
in which the Company was a stock- 
holder, has gone through receiver- 
ship or reorganization. During the 
1930’s many of them reduced their 
dividends, except of course, the pre- 
ferred stocks. A number of the 
common stocks had to pass dividends 
entirely ; some just for a few quar- 
terly periods; others for a longer 
time. But in no instance was there a 
receivership or reorganization and 
later the same companies resumed 
and increased their dividends. Ap- 
preciation in these stocks has been 
very large. 

In selecting stocks, the same rea- 
soning was employed as that for 
bonds. The common stocks owned 
by our company are almost entirely 
of the “one stock-type’’—without pre- 
ferred stock or bonded indebtedness. 
Such stocks embrace insurance (life, 
casualty and fire), and banks. Our 
preferred issues are in public util- 
ities and industrials. 

All in all, the experience of the 
Home Friendly Insurance Company, 
with stock ownership, has been com- 
parable to that of bonds, but with 
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SUMMARY 65th ANNUAL REPORT 


cs 8 ne re $1,443,927,793 

(Including Deferred Annuities) 

NEW INSURANCE ..................... 198,033,779 

(Including Deferred Annuities) 

IE 4: bind viddncasindeninniaienantel inbnemmanenbbniens 82,178,559 

IIIA: « 5 acescchsathediteintinatishenhee acepbaehinadiiiubdiniiapidcaess 449,783,836 

LIABILITIES ............. 422,044,811 

CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
ee ee eee 27,739,025 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $462,500,167 


For a copy of the Annual Report contact one of our Branch Cffices in 


the following cities: 


Baltimore Detroit 
Chicago Hartford 
Cincinnati Honolulu 
Cleveland Lansing 


Los Angeles Portland 
Newark Saginaw 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Seattle 


Also licensed in the District of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware and Idaho 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 





HEAD OFFICE 


LIFE COMPANY 


(Est. 1887) 


TORONTO, CANADA 





a distinctly higher yield. However, 
in connection with institutional in- 
vestment, in stock, it is necessary 
to have a reasonably high surplus 
or special funds, because stocks re- 
spond more quickly to adverse busi- 
ness conditions than bonds. Our 
Company's ratio of Surplus and 
Special funds, to other liabilities, as 
of December 31, 1950 was 30.8%. 

The Company’s policyholder divi- 
dends are considered liberal and be- 
yond average, particularly, on its 


industrial policies, which originally 
was the Company’s only business. 

I realize that what I have written 
is highly non-technical; however, 
anyone who is capable of thinking 
things through, and developing a 
sound, practical investment philos- 
ophy, will have little difficulty learn- 
ing and developing a sound knowl- 
edge of the technical phase. Careful, 
practical and painstaking reasoning, 
without bias, isafirst necessity. Itisal- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Investments—Continued 


most inevitable that some securities 
may go sour and entail a loss. There 
is no such thing as perfection in 
anything. 

The writer feels quite thankful and 
humble at the success which has at- 
tended the Company's investment 
policy for so many years and now 
believes that there is another crucial 
test of this investment policy that 
will appear, perhaps, within the year 
1952 or 1953. This opinion is not 
unmixed with a certain anxiety and 
hope that our list of bonds and stocks 


will stand the test, to the same de- 
gree as that of prior years. 


I may add that the writer did not 
have any special training in invest- 
ment principles and practices, other 
than the desire to know and exten- 
sive general and financial reading. 
Having found myself one of a group 
of men where no one had any special 
training for investing of funds, I 
decided to find out, reason things 
through, and at all points remember 
that the soundness of any invest- 
ment depended on its usefulness to 
people and the good management of 
enterprise. 
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MISSOURE 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS CASE 


N JANUARY /7 last in a 
ah term of New York 
Supreme Court, a very import 
decision was handed down by Jis- 
tice Eder in the case of Hall 
Mutual Life. The case deals with 
the right of a beneficiary to name 
a payee when selecting a settlement 
option in a policy. If the decision 
is upheld, the effect will be to in- 
validate many settlement options 
currently in force and also make 
it necessary in the future to make 
a will to dispose of any proceeds left 
after the beneficiary’s death. 


A 


ae 


In 1925 one Corliss secured a 
policy from the Mutual Life. He 
died in 1941 and proceeds were 
payable to his daughter. She elected 
to leave proceeds with company and 
receive interest thereon, payable 
quarterly for the rest of her life 
with the option of withdrawing the 
principal. In executing this sup- 
plementary contract with the com- 
pany, she further directed that any 
proceeds left at the time of her death 
should be paid to Albert Hall, her 
husband, if living, otherwise to her 
estate. 


Testamentary Disposition 


l‘ollowing her death the executors 
claimed that this supplementary con- 
tract “is not a life insurance policy 
or a contract of insurance in any 
form,” that it is merely in the nature 
of a last will and testament and, 
therefore, void. The court in a 
lengthy opinion agreed with this 
claim charging that under the cir- 
cumstances the supplementary con- 
tract was a testamentary disposition 
executed in violation of the Statute 


of Wills. 


The case is being appealed to the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. The New York State Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters consider 
it of gr@at importance. Represented 
by their attorney, Albert Hirst, it 
will petition the Appellate Court for 
leave to file a brief amicus curiae 
in support of the proposition that 
this type of settlement agreement 
is not a testamentary disposition. 

The Life Insurance Association 
of America is taking similar action. 
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VER the years it has been 

our aim, and undoubtedly 

yours as well, to produce a 

policy that is not only pleasing in 
appearance and readily understand- 
able by the layman, but also one 
that can be prepared economically. 
The policy form that we use today 
has been condensed in size so that 
the entire contract of life insurance 
is contained in four pages, each 834 
inches by 107% inches. Type size has 
not been sacrificed as the text is 
printed in 10 point type with the 
descriptive paragraph headings in 
bold face type. The policy is printed 
on a single sheet of paper folded 
once to make up the four pages. By 
this means the need of binding 
separate pages when issuing the 
contract has been eliminated. The 
“fill-in” requirements are confined 
to a panel consisting of the upper 
third of the first page. In the policy 
form I have before me, which hap- 
pens to be an Ordinary Life form, 
the fill-in consists of the policy num- 
ber, name of the insured, effective 
date of the contract, age of the in- 
sured, amount of insurance, amount 
of premium and how payable and 
the name of the primary beneficiary. 


Variables 


Except for the issue date of the 
contract, which is filled out in long- 
hand at the bottom of the first page 
by the Recorder when the contract 
is validated, and the table of values 
which is preprinted, these items in 
general are the only variables ap- 
pearing in the form. Of course there 
may be other items appearing in the 
panel on other forms of insurance, 
such as the maturity date in con- 
nection with endowments, the 
amount of income after maturity on 
the Retirement Income forms, the 
expiration date on certain Term 
policies, and so forth. By concen- 
trating these variables; that is, the 
name, number, amount, etc., on five 
lines in the panel at the top of the 
first page the problem of policy 
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preparation is simplified consider- 
ably. The items can be inserted with 
a minimum of effort as they are 
typed by straight line typing with 
the spacing for the most part gov- 
erned by the typewriter tabulating 
key, hence the interruptions that 
would occur were the fill-in items to 
be scattered over the page, have been 
eliminated. As a matter of fact the 
policy form is not put in the type- 
writer at all but we will come to that 
part of the operation later. 

The concentration of the variable 
items into the panel at the top third 
of the first page not only adds to the 
efficiency of policy issuance but 
serves two other purposes as well. 
The policy when ready for mailing 
is folded twice and when folded the 
panel becomes the title page. This 
is the reason the descriptive title of 
the contract appears in the panel. 
The other purpose served will be- 
come apparent when operations are 
discussed. The remainder of the 
policy form is printed text. On the 
first page there is the insuring clause, 
a clause outlining the conditions of 
placing the insurance in force and 
governing the premium payments, 
a clause defining contract date, the 
incontestable clause and the validat- 
ing clause. Bear in mind this 
happens to be the Ordinary Life 
contract we are discussing. 

On other types of coverage there 
may be additional clauses on the first 


C. W. CATLIN 
Assistant Secretary, Life Department 
The Travelers Insurance Co. 


page. For example: An Endow- 
ment contract will include a provi- 
sion covering payment at maturity 
and a Retirement Income contract 
will include provision for and de- 
scription of the income that becomes 
due after maturity date. 

The second page of the contract 
outlines the conditions under which 
cash loans will be granted, provides 
for the grace period in payment of 
premiums, outlines the conditions 
under which the contract may be 
reinstated if lapsed, the conditions 
under which the beneficiary may be 
changed and the manner of pay- 
ment in the event the beneficiary 
shall predecease the insured. 


Non-forfeiture Benefits 


The non-forfeiture benefits are de- 
fined and described and space is 
provided for the table of values 
which is preprinted and pasted into 
the contract. 

The third page outlines the gen- 
eral conditions of the contract. ‘These 
include a provision covering modifi- 
cation of the contract, the effect of 
misstatement of age, defines the date 
of issue and outlines the effect of 
non-payment of premiums. 

It also contains provisions con- 
cerning the ownership of the con- 
tract, conditions pertaining to as- 
signment, the effect of indebtedness 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Form—Continued 


or suicide, the reserve basis, and 
there is the provision that the policy 
form and the application constitute 
the entire contract between the 
parties, etc. On this particular form 
we have used only about one-half 
of the third page. Other forms of 
insurance may require more exten- 
sive text and except for the inclusion 
of the settlement options on the 4th 
page we have so far been successful 


in eliminating all text from that 
page, leaving a considerable amount 
of blank space available to permit 
indorsements, should any be re- 
quired. 


We have tried to write the text 
in simple language that is readily 
understandable and to avoid the use 
of legal terms. I think, for the most 
part, we have been successful al- 
though the description of the method 
of computation of the non-forfeiture 
benefits under the C.S.O. method 





Prudential security plans sell because they serve 








Jack Dorn’s Group insurance, 

available through his em- 
ployer’s cooperation, gives him 
added family protection in 
event of his death and funds to 
help pay the costs of personal or 
family disability. This protec- 
tion strengthens Jack’s security, 
relieves his worry. The result 
is that he’s a better employee. 
because his morale and coopera- 
tion are improved, his efficiency 
and production increased. 


THIS IS THE PLAN... 


For Jack— For Jack and his 
® $1500 Life family— 
Insurance ® $150 Medical 
e a Accidental Expense 
Death and , : 
enanioenent . - daily Hospital 
© $25 Weekly Ac- reel 
cident and Sick ® $200 Surgical 
benefit Expense 


Tom Hallett, the insurance man 
who sold this Group plan, says, 
“There’s real profit in Group 
sales. And thanks to Prudential’s 
all-round service to policyhold- 
ers—particularly the prompt 
payment of claims—you'll find 
Prudential Group easier to sell. 
Prudential service sells Group 
—helps you keep it sold.” 


For top-notch Group service call 
The Prudential Agency nearest 
you. 


The above facts are based on an actual case, 
but of course true identities are not given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
Newark, N. J. 


Houston, Texas 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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defies simplification. The size of 
our policy form rules out verbosity 
so we try to follow the adage of 
Time Magazine and be clear, curt 
and concise. 


Genesis 


It is appropriate here to tell you 
about the “Genesis” of our policy 
simplification program. Genesis—in 
the beginning—. That raises the 
question just what should be con- 
sidered as the point of the beginning. 
A policy program does not come 
about all at once, rather policy forms 
and policy programs appear to grow, 
not like Topsy, but with careful 
planning. <As revisions of policy 
forms are made, the desirable fea- 
tures of the older forms are retained 
and improvements added in the re- 
vision process. Sometimes we retain 
old features that we wish we hadn't. 

From early times The Travelers 
has used a four-page contract printed 
on a single sheet and folded once. | 
have here a policy form that we were 
using in 1922, The language of 
many of its provisions is the same as 
we are using today. Our present 
contract therefore reflects the draft- 
ing skill of our predecessors. I do 
notice, however, that the fill-in data 
is scattered all over the first page, 
hence it appears that the typists in 
those days must have produced at a 
slower rate of speed than today’s 
typists. The size of the policy is 
large, 107 inches by 16% inches. 
We must have been less conserva- 
tive in the use of paper stocks then 
than we are today. 


Improvement 


I have here a policy form used 
during the 1930's. The fill-in re- 
quirements have been concentrated 
on the upper half of the first page, 
thus increasing typing efficiency. 
The physical size of the contract has 
been reduced somewhat. We con- 
tinued ‘to use policy forms similar to 
this up until 1941 when our modern 
contract came into use which is, | 
believe, the point of the beginning 
that you wish. 

Our present policy form came into 
existence primarily through the 
efforts of Mr. R. C. Dimon, now our 
Vice President, but who then was an 
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Assistant Secretary in charge of 
departmental operations and _ per- 
sonnel. Like many, he felt that the 
efficiency of policy issuance could be 
improved but he went one step fur- 
ther and did something about it. 


At that time the policy issuance 
procedure, after underwriting ap- 
proval, was the preparation of the 
work sheet or stub as it is called, 
after which this work was checked. 
Next, a master record card was 
typed, from which Company card 
records were prepared by the ditto 
process. The master record card 
had to be checked. Incidentally, we 
had some of the most beautiful 
purple armed girls in the Company 
on this job, and I guess the time 
spent at work could be matched by 
the time spent in washing up. 


Policywriting Section 


The work sheet next passed into 
the Policywriting Section where the 
policy form was typed. This work, 
too, had to be checked. 


Now here we have a situation 
where the data that has to be typed 
into the policy also has to appear 
on the record cards. The informa- 
tion on the work sheet must appear 
on the record cards. Six operations 
with the essential details surround- 
ing each operation are necessary to 
produce both the policy and the 
records. The situation was magni- 
hed by the fact that the department 
writes a considerable amount of so- 
called Employee Life Insurance, that 
is, insurance on the lives of em 
ployees of concerns which could not 
meet the minimum requirement for 
Group insurance coverage, which 
then I believe was 50 lives. This 
necessitated the preparation of a 
large quantity of records and certifi- 
cates of insurance for nominal 
amounts of insurance coverage. The 
amount of typing, checking and 
counterchecking that was going on 
was enormous. It was apparent that 
a considerable savings in produc- 
tion time would be effected if some 
of these operations could be com- 
bined, and of course a saving in pro- 
duction time is a saving in per- 
sonnel and costs. 


The policy form itself must show 
the policy number, name of the in- 
sured, the effective date, age of the 
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in @ series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER ONE by field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lows 


SCREENED FOR 


SUCCESS 


Kitz underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are carefully screened to make sure that 
they have selected a field of endeavor for which 
they possess abilities and aptitudes conducive to 
success. The most scientific selection processes 
available are employed for this purpose in order 
that only those individuals clearly adapted to field 
underwriting will be accepted for training. In this 
way, the chances for successful careers are greatly 
enhanced for those who qualify for contracts with 


HOUITABLE 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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insured, amount of insurance, the 
premium, how payable and the dura- 
tion of the premium payments. 

But so must the record cards. 

\Vas there any way these items 
could be shown in both the record 
cards and the policy by single typ- 
ing? If so, one typing job and one 
checking job could be eliminated. 
Furthermore, as typists sometimes 
make mistakes that are not always 
caught by the checker, the per- 


centage of possibility of error would 
be reduced. 

The problem was to find an effec- 
tive way of duplication. 

The first step toward this end 
was to redesign the record card and 
policy form so that the items com- 
mon to both forms would be in 
exact registration,—thus you see the 
policy form that we currently use is 
beginning to take shape. The policy 

(Continued on page 62) 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR 106th YEAR 


@ New Insurance — $257,446,165 .......ccccccccccees Up $15,810,188 over 1950 
@ Insurance in Force — $2,273,170,774 .........e00.- Up $161,474,698 over 1950 
@ Reserves for 1952 Dividends — $13,305,000 .......... Up $1,125,000 over 1950 
@ Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries — $68,984,837 .... Up $4,394,549 over 1950 
® Total Income — $138,606,349 .........ccccccccccess Up $7,500,534 over 1950 
@ Total Assets — $888,351,139 ......ccccccccccccccces Up $51,151,717 over 1950 
ep Ee rer ee Up $2,520,313 over 1950 
@ Net Interest Rate Earned before Federal Income Tax, 3.68% ........ after, 3.52% 


@ Interest on Dividend Accumulations ..3%.. Interest on Settlement Incomes ..3.25% 





Here are reasons for the rapid growth of 


: NEW LIF el RS 
the Company’s business: IFE INSURANCE SALES MILLIONS OF DOLLA 


1. Exceptionally wide range of plans for all ages — $241.6 $257.4 


ages 0-70; broad limits up to $250,000. $211.0 


2. A variety of liberal income settlement options — 
available to both individuals and corporations. 








$205.5 


3. An agency force well qualified by training and 
experience —to fit the various plans of insurance and 
income settlements to the needs of the individual. 


4. Low cost of benefits — made possible by five dividend 
increases to both old and new policyowners since 1943. 








5. The Company’s sound financial condition. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
Construes the Provision "Eye Witness 
to Discharge” of Firearm 


The insured had a certificate with 
the Order of United Commercial 
Travelers of America, which among 
other things provided that if “the 
member dies as a result of injuries 
sustained as result of a gunshot 
wound or the alleged accidental dis- 
charge of firearms where there is no 
eyewitness to such discharge except 
the member himself” the Order shall 
not be liable for an amount greater 
than $500.00. The insured and plain- 
tiff, his wife, were preparing to go 
on a fishing trip and on the morning 
of his death insured was sitting in 
a chair in the living room of their 
home with the fatal gun, tackle box 
and fishing lure at his feet. His wife, 
the plaintiff in this case, was in the 
adjoining room about three feet from 
the door to the living room walking 
towards the living room when she 
heard the shot. At the sound of the 
shot, she made a lunge to get into 
the living room and immediately ob- 
served her husband still alive sitting 
in the chair. She evidently testified 
that the circumstances indicated that 
the shooting was accidental and not 
the result of suicide. 

The jury found for the plaintiff, 
hut the District Court set aside such 
verdict and entered judgment for the 
lefendant, the fraternal order. 

The sole question on appeal was 
whether or not there had been an 
eyewitness to the discharge of the 
iatal weapon except the insured 
member himself. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals speaking through Circuit 
Judge Holmes concluded that the 
plaintiff widow was an eyewitness to 
the discharge of the gun within the 
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meaning of the policy provision. The 
court reasons that the term “eye- 
witness” include any competent wit- 
ness who was present at the scene 
of the accident at the time of its 
occurrence. The court thought that 
as the plaintiff was only three feet 
from an open door to the room in 
which the insured member was shot 
and immediately sprang to his assist- 
ance was a competent witness to the 
discharge of the gun. Several cases 
were cited upholding their position. 

A vigorous dissent was lodged by 
Circuit Justice Rives. He cites the 
Alabama Supreme Court case of 
Woodmen of the World Life Insur- 
ance Society vs. Braden wherein 
Justice Bouldin had defined eyewit- 
ness as follows: “an eyewitness 1s 
one who sees the actual shooting in 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


such manner that he forms a fair 
judgment upon whether the gunshot 
was accidental or intentional.” An- 
other case he cites held in fact that 
an eyewitness must be one within 
ocular view of the happening. Cir- 
cuit Justice Rives feels that this is 
such a case as would come within 
the above definitions. He ends his 
dissent by tersely saying: “I feel 
that I have no more right to bring 
imagination to the support of sym- 
pathy and thereby in effect to strike 
out the requirement of an ‘eye-wit- 
ness to such discharge’ than I would 
have boldly to change the amount of 
a $500.00 policy to $5,000.00. I 
therefore respectfully dissent. Fox 
vs. Order of United Commercial 
Travelers of America, U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, No. 
13,727. Rehearing denied January 

14, 1952. 15 CCH Life Cases 71. 
Counsel: Alto V. Lee III, Huey 
D. MclInish, Dothan, 

Ala., for Appellant 


Oscar L. Tompkins, 
Dothan, Ala., for Ap- 


pellee 


California Court Holds That Group 

Insurance Terminates With Termina- 

tion of Employment Under Terms of 
Policy 


George Juhl was working for 
Walter B. Bowie and took out a 
certificate under a group policy 
which provided, among other things, 
that in the event of termination of 
employment the employee was en- 
titled to have issued to him without 
evidence of insurability, upon appli- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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SIGNUM INTEGRITATiS 


YOUR CLIENTS WILL BE GLAD TO OWN NON. 
CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RENEW- 
ABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 
THAT NEVER REQUIRES CONFINEMENT TO 
THE HOUSE TO RENDER THEM ELIGIBLE 
FOR FULL BENEFITS. OFFER TO ARRANGE 
THIS VITAL PROTECTION FOR THEM 


IN THE 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston - Massachusetts 
“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


cation made to the company within 
31 days after termination of employ- 
ment and upon payment of the pre- 
mium, a life insurance policy of a 
specified type. 

On December 31, 1946, Juhl ter- 
minated his employment with the 
Bowie Company. He had not made 
application of issuance of a life in- 
surance policy pursuant to the con- 
version privileges prior to his death 
on January 28, 1947. The deceased's 
wife filed suit on the policy alleging 
that the policy would go beyond the 
date of his death. 

The Appellate Court stated that 
there had been no previous case in 
California construing a similar pro- 
vision. They did find however that 
various other states had held that 
the privilege of conversion within 31 
days after termination of the insur- 
ance does not of itself operate to 
keep the insurance in force, but 
merely constitutes an option. 

The group policy in question here 
provided in part that the company 
shall not be liable after the employee 
terminates his employment unless 
and until an individual policy is 1s- 
sued. It stated further that the con- 
verted policy is to be in force and 
effective upon the delivery of the 
policy and payment of the premium, 
but in no event prior to the discon- 
tinuance under this policy of the 
insurance of the employee so apply- 
ing. 

The California Court holds with 
the majority of jurisdictions and 
states that the 31 days is merely an 
option and not extension of coverage 
of the insurance. The court quoted 
from a case which stated that if the 
parties had so intended to extend 
the coverage of insurance during 
the 31 days, language that is used to 
give such grace period could easily 
have been employed but as the con- 
tracts stands now it is apparent that 
upon termination of the employment, 
the insurance coverage ceased. Juhl 
vs. John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, California Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals 15 CCH Life 
Cases 95. 

Counsel: Meserve, Mumper & 

Hughes for Appellant 


Erb, French & Picone, 
for Respondent. 
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Taking Punk Producers on Convention 


Works Real Nice 


“I’ve just been through a unique 
and rewarding experience,” said 
Anston P. Threlkwood, assistant 
agency assistant of the Hardleigh 
Mutual Life home office, to his friend 
George Morrison of the Ajax Na- 
tional as they sat down in the Idle 
Hour coffee shop for their mid- 
morning refueling stop. 

“Oh, so the company didnt 
squawk on your last expense ac- 
count,” said Mr. Morrison. ‘Well, 
that certainly would qualify as 
a——_." 

“No,” said Mr. Threlkwood, “I’m 
not talking about miracles. I am 
referring to our recent company con- 
vention, held at Slobs Point, N. Y. 
You know, usually an agent has to 
write a bunch of business to quality 
but this time we figured that the bum 
agents could get a lot more good out 
of a convention. So those were the 
ones we took.” 


“Il thought I heard you say you 
held a convention for the lousier 
producers, but what did you really 
say?’ asked Mr. Morrison. “The 
idea sounds far too sensible for any- 
body to actually do it.” 

“You heard me right,’ said Mr. 
Threlkwood. “It was a huge suc- 
cess.” 

“You mean you took this bunch 
of no-goods, spent a lot of money 
on them instead of on the big pro- 
ducers and you call it a success?” 
Morrison asked incredulously, while 
pouring his slopped coffee out of his 
saucer back into the cup. 


Qualifications Period 


“It was a success in every sense of 
the word,” said Threlkwood. ‘lake 
the qualification period. What do 
you usually get? Your good agents 
know they can make the convention 
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All Aboard for Slobs Point 
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R. B. MITCHELL 
Editor, Life Edition, 
National Underwriter 


anyway so they work along about 
as usual. The mediocre boys know 
they haven’t a chance, so they don’t 
try. A few of the ones in between 
put on a little extra steam so maybe 
you get a little extra production— 
but mighty little.” 


‘Well, how does it work any 
better with your new plan?” asked 
Morrison. 


“Why, under our .new plan it’s 
such a disgrace to go on the con- 
vention that if there’s the slightest 
danger of it, the agent works him- 
self to a frazzle trying to write 
enough business to try to: avoid 
qualifying. Of course, it . doesn’t 
make any difference with the good 
producers, because they’re out of 
danger anyway. But it helps with 
them, too, because they’re not 
knocked out of production for a week 
or so while they’re off frisking 
around at Lake Louise or White 
Sulphur. 


Distinctions of Degree 


“It was bad enough for anybody 
to have to attend the convention but 
there were degrees of disgrace. For 
instance, the producers who were 
almost good enough to avoid going 
on the convention made the trip in 
day coaches. The next. lowest 
traveled by bus and the lowest 
stratum we shipped by non-sched- 
uled airline. Besides scaring the hell 
out of them it gave them a very 
chastening concept of how expend- 
able we considered them.” 


““‘What went on at the convention 
itself?” asked the now fascinated 
Morrison. 


(Continued on the next page). 
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LONSULTING 
AUTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
16 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actueries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 





CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wecker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 


























A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 33, ILL. 


Harry $. Tressel, M.A.LA Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A 

M. Wolfman, F.S.A. W. P. Kelly 

N. A. Moscovitch. A.S.A Robert Murray 
Franklin 2-4020 





























BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWHRE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Empleyee Benefit Piens 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 














HARLEY &. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 


157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO ii, ILLINOIS 


State Theatre ; 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


Wickenden, Morss & Associates, Ine. 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Surveys 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








Offices in Principal Cities 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
108 W. Chicago |, Ill 


St 
el.: STAte 2-1336 


Successer fe Deadd F. Cempbeli and Denadld 
FP. Cempbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 














COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 











Punk Producers—Continued 


“As I hope you are lucky enough 
not to know, the hotel at Slobs Point 
is such that any normal person’s 
reaction is to leave his luggage in the 
cab while he goes in and cases the 
joint. In the off-season when we 
hold our convention to get cheaper 
rates, the place is dreary beyond 
belief. As for the program, the 
agents are selected for their out- 
standing deficiencies in one respect 
or another. 

“We had one fellow talk on ‘How 
I Loused Up My Last Sale—lIf I 
Can Remember That Far Back.’ 
Another agent used to be pretty 
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NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaze 7-6612 























FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 








The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





fair but has gotten lazy. We had 
him talk on ‘How I Slid From Suc- 
cess to Failure in Selling.’ Then 
there was a forum on ‘What’s Wrong 
With My Sales Methods?’ That 
brought out a lot of good material. 
The only trouble was the boys were 
trying to outdo each other in how 
punk they were and some of them 
were drawing on their imaginations 
a little just to make it good. I guess 
it’s hard for even an incompetent 
salesman to be entirely objective. 
“The food the hotel served would 
have started a mutiny in Alcatraz. 
It was really a rough time, all the 
way around, and it sure made an 
impression on those fellows.” 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











“You said the convention was a 
great success,” interposed Morrison. 
“I suppose these agents learned so 
much about the wrong way to oper- 
ate that they mended their ways and 
are on the road to being good boys.” 

“Well, that’s the way we figured 
it would work,” answered Threlk- 
wood. “Actually, it turned out a 
lot better than that. I guess we over- 
did it a little but anyway they were 
all so mad that they quit en masse. 
So we are shed of a bunch of jerks 
we never should have been fooling 
around with in the first place, al- 
though we never would have had the 
nerve to fire them. Best thing that 
ever happened to us.” 
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BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY 


Wins Suit in Georgia 


On January 29 last the Supreme Court of Georgia 
ruled that the Insurance Commissioner had no right to 
deny a license to the Bankers Life and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago. In rendering this decision 
the court said in part: “The law does not confer upon 
any individual who happens to be Insurance Commis- 
sioner unlimited and unauthorized management of pri- 
vate business.” 

The litigation began on June 18, 1951 when Commis- 
sioner Cravey wrote a letter to the company requesting 
(1) certified copies of the employees’ welfare plan; 
(2) the trust agreement relating to the plan; (3) min- 
utes of the meeting of the board of directors authorizing 
the employees’ welfare account and (4) a transcript of 
the employees’ welfare account from the date of its 
inception to date. 

The company replied pointing out that items 1 and 2 
were non-existent in that there was no employees’ wel- 
fare plan but that there was a subsidiary ledger account 
consisting of funds allocated in anticipation of the cre- 
ation of a pension fund for employees. The company 
also referred to the fact that Mr. Cravey had a tran- 
script of this account which had been made by Mr. 
Downs, representing Zone 3 in the examination con- 
cluded in the spring of 1951 and that the report of 
examination carried copies of the minutes of the board 
of directors authorizing the setting up of the account. 
The Commissioner took this explanation as a refusal to 
vive the non-existing as well as the documents already 
in his possession and accordingly refused to renew the 
company’s license on July Ist. 

In the lower court the case was dismissed and there- 
upon the company appealed directly to the Supreme 
Court. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 


Murphy Executive Vice President 


Robert E. Murphy, who joined the California-West- 
ern States Life of Sacramento in 1940 as manager of 
the Sacramento Agency, has been elected executive 





vice president. Prior to 1940 he was district agent and 
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general agent in Northern- California for the Lincoln 
National Life. After joining the California-Western 
States Life he was promoted to vice president and man- 
ager of agencies in 1943. In addition to his new title he 
will retain the title of manager of agencies. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Executive Changes 


Wilbur M. Johnson, President of the Central Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company, announced that at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors held January 15, 
1952, E. H. Henning was elected a member and vice- 
chairman of the Board. Mr. Henning had been for 
eleven years President of Illinois Bankers Life which 
recently was merged with Central Standard Life In- 
surance Company, of Chicago (formerly Central Life 
Insurance Company of Illinois). 

The directors also elected Alexander MacArthur as 
vice president. Mr. MacArthur started with the com- 
pany as an agent in 1946, and until his election as Vice- 
President, his general agency was one of the company’s 
leaders. Harry L. Schroeder was appointed Agency 
Director. Mr. Schroeder entered the business in 1933 
with the Equitable Life Assurance Society, went with 
the John Hancock Mutual in 1941 at Minneapolis, and 
was transferred to Chicago as home office supervisor 
in 1948. He went with the Central Standard in 1950. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


Budget Rate Guide 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company of 
Boston has distributed to its agents a compact offset- 
printed rate booklet showing the amounts of life insur- 
ance purchased by premiums of $10 a month. 

The booklet lists the 10 most popular plans including 
a number of term and term-ordinary combinations for 
ages 20-50. Cash and income values are given for 10, 
20 years and at 60 and 65 for the ordinary and higher 
plans. The amounts purchased by $10 a month are 
listed for the term and combination plans. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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al] the Peas ina pod 
are NOT alike/ 





They may look alike, but some are smaller 
and some are larger. They're different, like 
people. And in the recognition of this simple 
fact lies the secret of American United's 
pleasant relations with its field staff. 
American United’s sales policy is geared 
to individuals and not to averages. Sure, 
American United has tracks to run on, for 
the beginner . . . good tracks that help him 
get used to the business. But most sales 
tools, and there are a lot of them, are 
designed with enough flexibility to enable our 
folks to add the all-important personal touch. 
This results in an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and helpfulness: ideas filter 
' up from the field, suggestions filter down 
; from the home office. The net result is a new 
t record of GOOD sales for a 75-year-old 
; company, and a profitable association 


for representatives. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Building Ment 


Building an insurance company? Certainly, we 
are. But MORE IMPORTANT we are 
BUILDING MEN. OUR MEN are mak- 
ing money and building permanent 
careers. Under GARCO’s intensive 
training program even new 
salesmen make good money. 

We are naturally proud 
of the sales record of 
our men for the 


first six months 
of 1951: 





AVERAGE MONTHLY LIFE PRODUCTION . . . $26,048.00 


AVERAGE MONTHLY GROSS FIRST YEAR COM- 
MISSIONS (includes Accident & Health). .$ 631.09 


Great American Reserve 
Insurance Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS © TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, HOSPITALIZATION 














COLUMBIAN NATIONAL—Coniinued 


Vice President Charles C. Robinson, in releasing the 
booklet, stated that it reverses a trend in the industry, 
but may prove to be an effective vehicle for sales. Te 
stressed the fact that the people of America live and 
spend as well as earn in terms of monthly units. Many 
people will accept a $10 monthly obligation who would 
balk at the idea of $120 in annual premiums. Talking 
premiums rather than amounts, the agent is equipped 
to do a better job of meeting the prospect’s needs within 
his ability to pay. Monthly premiums permit the agent 
to meet the stern competition of such consumer products 
as television sets, deep-freezes, cars and other products 
sold on monthly installment plans. 


Mr. Robinson feels that the monthly premium idea 
may be a means of getting a more substantial share of 
the skilled and semi-skilled worker market. At the same 
time, the monthly premium basis provides an easy ap- 
proach to white-collar and self-employed prospects. An- 
other advantage he emphasized was that once approached 
on a monthly premium basis, frugal prospects would see 
the advantage of converting to semi-annual or annual 
payments, thereby increasing the face amount of insur- 
ance or paying less in total premiums. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Employee Incentive Plan 


An Employees’ Incentive Plan for Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company has been approved. 

Under the plan a portion of the company’s earnings 
according to a formula would be allocated each year for 
distribution among eligible employees who would share 
in the distribution in proportion to their individual sal- 
aries. The distribution this year is slightly in excess of 
6 per cent of salary. 

Under the plan those eligible are, in general, salaried 
home office, agency clerical, mortgage loan and claim 
office personnel throughout the country. Five years of 
continuous service with the company is a requirement. 
Those under the plan whose salaries are $5,000 or less 
receive payment in cash. Above $5,000 the balance of 
the payment is placed in a trust to be administered by 
the Hartford National Bank and Trust Company. Nor- 
mally an employee would receive his share of the fund 
when he retires or on termination of service with the 
company. The Incentive Plan would replace, so far as 
eligible employees are concerned, the special year-end 
payment which has been made on an informal and vari- 
able basis in recent years. 


Company Stock 


Some of the trust funds may be invested in the com- 
pany’s own stock. In commenting, President Wilde 
said, “This is not a stock purchase plan, yet it is hoped 
that some portion of the funds of the trust may be in- 
vested in outstanding Connecticut General stock. In 
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this way more employees may acquire a beneficial in- 
terest in the stock of the company and thus a more 
direct interest in the company’s progress.” 

Mr. Wilde said, “We adopted this plan with the 
strong belief that it is desirable to have a definite plan 
whereby employees share through additional compen- 
sation in the company’s financial results. An increasing 
number of progressive business organizations have this 
view and are adopting such plans.” 

Salaried employees who have been with the company 
less than five years and hourly paid employees are not 
eligible under the Incentive Plan. The Directors have, 
however, authorized a payment to these employees this 
year on a scale ranging from 2 per cent to 6 per cent 
of 1951 earnings, based on length of service. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Non Medical Increased 


Increased non-medical limits have been announced 
by The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
on the lives of both men and women. 

Within any 12-month period, $10,000 may now be 
written at ages 10-30 without a medical examination— 
or an overall total of $15,000 in insurance over more 
than a year’s period. Other limits announced are $5,000 
at ages 0-9 within 12-months or $10,000 overall ; $7,500 
at ages 31-35 within 12-months or $10,000 overall; and 
$5,000 at ages 35-40 within 12-months or $10,000 over- 
all. 

After a satisfactory medical examination has been 
received and an applicant approved for standard insur- 
ance, any non-medical insurance previously granted may 
be disregarded in applying the above limits. 

Not included in these limits are married women who 
do not go out of their homes daily to a place of employ- 
ment. These women are limited to $3,000 non-medical. 

Statutory restrictions in Arizona, lowa, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi and Nebraska allow only $5,000 non- 
medical within any 12-month period. 


CROWN LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the Crown Life Insurance 
Company of Toronto, Canada, P. McDonald was pro- 
moted to vice president and secretary. At the same 
time W. D. Stewart became vice president and treas- 
urer; A. F. Williams, vice president and superintendent 
of agencies and J. N. Cunningham, LL.B., vice presi- 
dent and legal officer. 
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Policy Contracts Liberalized 


Recent Fidelity changes offer broader 
coverage, lower term and accidental 
death benefit rates, and $10.00 a month 
disability on all permanent plans. 
Redesigned policy forms contain a 
new provision defining classes of beneficiary, 
thus simplifying the preparation of 
designation forms. Added also 
is the new change-of-plan provision. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 














President Stephenson in his annual message stated 
that insurance in force now exceeds $880,000,000 and 
that the billion mark is expected to be reached before | 
this year is over. : 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1951 
Condensed from Report filed with Indiana Department of Insurance 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds ... $ 1,878,161.44 








she ae 66 0 Oh bbs abo enbenan 12, 107,460.88 
ee ee ee eae $13,985,622.32 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 8, 327,796.58 
Loans on Company’s Policies ...... 1,350,419.37 
Stocks—Preferred and Common .... 70,906.00 
i (i TD «sosenksenssetetese 786,782.40 
Net Outstanding Premiums ........ 381,624.63 
Real Estate, Including Home Office 
.” -- idee wenn a chie is ees 63,991.84 
Interest Due and Accrued ........ 152,797.49 
Total Admitted Assets ........ $25, 119,940.63 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve on Policies ...........--- $20,124,041.35 


Reserve for Reduction in Interest As- 


NUON noo cckcceccesscsoccses 1,250,000.00 
eserve for Trust Funds .......... 1,018,889.24 

Reserve for Coupons and Policy Divi- 
GES eee 625,686.25 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Ad- 
Chbhnbdebeeeensee 6665008 315,897.81 

Reserve for Claims—Proofs incom- 
es. enbtnns eos okbo ke eteces 76,970.58 
es Gee TOG 6.6605 Kdscwceses 55,234.27 
Reserve for Security Valuation 41,283.53 
All Other Liabilities .............. 61,937.60 


ee  $23,569,940.63 





Reserve for Contingencies ........ $ 550,000.00 
Cleeies Bead ccccccvces esevvece 300,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned .............. 700,000.00 


Total Surplus to policyowners .. 1,550,000.00 





$ 25,119,940.63 
$112,063,238.00 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"The Friendly Company’ 


FRANKFORT 





INDIANA 























NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 





In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


Examination Publicity 


The regular triennial examination of the Equita! 
Life Assurance Society of New York was completed 
the New York Department last year following tht 
“certain phases of the examination are still in proces 
under the direction of William IF. Mertens, Jr., a 
former Judge. 


The financial editor of one of the New York daily 
newspapers in late January apparently got some informa- 
tion about the examination in a round-about way since 
the New York Department by law cannot give out any 
data until the report is filed. This writer seized on the 
Society's advertising contracts and in his newspaper 
story appeared to have “discovered” something of major 
importance. The nature of the Equitable Life’s adver- 
tising coatracts has been common knowledge for some 
years in the insurance industry. Superintendent of In- 
surance Bohlinger promptly issued a statement that the 
examination, contrary to newspaper innuendo, is routine 
and that the financial position of the Society is excellent. 


Some of the other metropolitan dailies also picked up 
the story although they did not feature it in headlines 
as the originator did. The Society, in view of the fact 
that no charges have been made against it, had no com 
ment to make and indicated that none would be made 
until after the report is filed. 


FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE 


Absorbed by Occidental 


Occidental Life Insurance Company of California 
announces the recent completion of its stewardship of 
the affairs of the Federal Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Kansas, following the conclusion 
of its 15-year reinsurance contract through the federal 
courts of the Sunflower State. 

The Federal Reserve Life was taken over by the 
federal court for Kansas and placed in receivership in 
May of 1936, following which Occidental entered into 
a reinsurance contract to administer the business. A 
90% initial lien against the net equity of Federal 
Reserve contracts was made necessary by the state of 
the company’s assets. 


Lien Reduced 


During its management period Occidental paid all 
death claims of continuing*policyholders in full without 
lien reduction and in the 15 years of its stewardship 
paid out $6,503,430.05 in total benefits under Federal 
Reserve policies, of which more than half were death 
benefits. 


Occidental meanwhile achieved nine lien credits total- 
ing more than a million dollars. These were sufficient 
in the case of policyholders who continued both their 
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premiums and interest payments to reduce the lien from 
its original 50% to 18.52% of the net equity at the end 
oi the reinsurance agreement. 

Following review and approval of Occidental’s ad- 
ministration of the reinsurance agreement by the federal 
courts late last year, the Federal Reserve business was 
incorporated with other Occidental business. Assets 
formerly held as a separate management fund have now 
heen merged with Occidental which fully guarantees 
liabilities. All records of the Federal Reserve business, 
maintained since 1936 in a separate servicing office in 
Kansas City, have now been transferred to Occidental’s 
Llome Office in Los Angeles. 

About 12,800 former Federal Reserve policyholders 
have now in effect become Occidental policyholders with 
full payment guaranteed under their contracts, subject 
only to any remaining lien. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


Two new directors were elected and four company 
officers promoted, at the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany, W. E. Bixby, president, announced. 

Charles W. Arnold, vice president and superintendent 
of agencies, and Harry R. Carpenter, treasurer, were 
named to the board. 

Ray B. Lucas, was promoted from general counsel 
to vice president and general counsel; J. L. Batchler, 
from secretary to vice president and secretary; Louis 
Marks, from controller to vice president, and Harry W. 
Kenney, from assistant controller to controller. 

All six of the men are long-time associates of Kansas 
City Life. In fact, it is interesting to note that while 
their average age is 49 vears, their average length of 
employment with the company is 23 years. Mr. Arnold, 
for instance, began work in the company in 1921, at the 
age of 14. Mr. Carpenter’s first position with Kansas 
City Life was at the age of 18. Mr. Batchler started 
with the company in 1917 while still in his ‘teens. Mr. 
Kenney was only 20 when he came to the company, in 
1934. 

In his election to the board, Mr. Arnold follows his 
father, the late Charles Wood Arnold, who died in 
March, 1951, and who had been a director and vice 
president up to the time of his retirement December 31, 
1949, after more than 40 years with the company. His 
grandfather, Henry Clay Arnold, was one of the men 
who founded Kansas City Life in 1895. 

Mr. Lucas, who came to the company in 1941 as 
general counsel, previously had practiced law at Benton, 
Missouri; was a member of the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri in 1938, and superintendent of the insurance de- 
partment of Missouri from January, 1939, to October, 
1941. Mr. Marks, who has been Kansas City Life con- 
troller since 1948, was previously assistant controller 
since 1939, 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
COMO 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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| Now Comes the 
Celebration ... 


Last year marked the completion of 50 
years for this Company, all under its 
original management. 


| Suiting the record to the occasion, our 
| field force made 1951 the greatest year 
| in the Company’s half-century history. 


| And now we are preparing for our 
Golden Jubilee Celebration, to be held in 
Nashville in March, and attended by some 
1,500 field men and women—the top 
750 Shield Men for 1951 and their wives. 
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LAFAYETTE LIFE 


Link President 


In January, Jacob W. Link, who joined the company 
in 1913, was elected president of the Lafayette Life 
Insurance Company of Lafayette, Indiana succeeding 
FE. L. Marshall, retiring under the company’s plan. 
Mr. Marshall, however, will be available for consulta- 
tion and will have the title of president emeritus. 

New president Link has held many offices in the 
company and received the title of C.P.A under the 
Indiana law in 1913. He was elected to the board of 
directors in 1931 and is active in civic affairs in 
Lafayette. 

Fred M. Kuipers, who joined the company in 1911 
and most recently was secretary-treasurer, was elected 
vice president and treasurer; J. Kenneth Kensinger 


\ WORLD'S RECORD | 


Halt-a-Billion in 20 Years... 


BROKERS and SALESMEN 
—Use the Liberal Contracts, 
Underwriting Facilities and 
Sales Tools that mean Issued 
and Paid-for Business 
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(1935) and most recently manager of the bond depart- 
ment, was elected treasurer, while Randall G. Yeager, 
superintendent of agencies, was given the title agency 
vice president. 


LIFE OF GEORGIA 


"Approved Underwriter” 


One hundred seventeen agents of Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia have been granted the privilege 
of writing applications on a non-medical basis for double 
the company’s regular non-medical limits in recognition 
of their record as field underwriters. 

“Approved Underwriter” designations have been ac- 
corded them, and certificates are being issued. To con- 
tinue to hold the designation the agents must maintain 
a satisfactory record of underwriting their own applica- 
tions. Additional Approved Underwriters will be ap- 
pointed at three-month intervals. 

The company has also introduced a new Weekly Pre 
mium contract, Life Paid Up at 65. Rates at the 
younger ages are almost identical with the company’s 
Whole Life plan, and at the older ages vary only a few 
cents. 


Radio Advertising 


The company entered the field of radio advertising 
in February with a series of “capsule dramas” called 
True to Life Stories from Life of Georgia. 

Actually one-minute spots, they are running five 
mornings a week on about 50 stations. The campaign 
is scheduled for a 13-week period. 

The quick dramas use about 45 seconds to develop 
a story of some famous person’s experience in which 
“money was worth most when needed most.” A radio 
actor is narrator. Musical background heightens dra- 
matic effect. Final 15 seconds are used for the com- 
mercial tie in of life insurance and Life of Georgia 
agents’ service. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


New Policies 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has made the following additions to its insurance pro- 
gram: 

Mortgage Protection and Income Protection Policies 
will be issued as special class insurance to applicants 
who are subject to an extra premium because of occu- 
pation or aviation, where the extra rating does not 
exceed $5.00 per $1,000. The extra will be based on the 
initial amount of insurance and will be charged for five 
years less than the premium paying period. 

Retirement Endowment Policies and Retirement In- 
come Contracts will be issued at ages over 55, as 
follows: 
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irt- Ages 56 to 60, inclusive, maturing either in ten years 
rer, or at age 70. 
ney Ages 61 to 65, inclusive, maturing in ten years. 





PEOPLES LIFE | 


Lovette President 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 








ice Peoples Life Insurance Company at Frankfort, Indiana, INSURANCE 
oe Arthur C. Louette was elected president succeeding COMPANY 
ble Eugene O. Burget, who became chairman of the board. W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 
on At the same time Maurice Hartwell was promoted to 
executive vice president and secretary ; Robert K. Ryan 
AC- to Ist vice president and general counsel; Harold W. WORTH 
n- Smith to vice president and treasurer and LaVerne FORT 
‘in Wilson to vice president and superintendent of agencies. 


a TEXAS 























ip- 
if SOUTHEASTERN NATIONAL 
he N Originators of Basic Life Policy 
; ew Company 
ps | and Polio Indemnity 
‘aad The Southeastern National Insurance Company, a 
Atlanta, Georgia received its license from the Georgia 
Insurance Department on October 19, 1951 and com- 
menced operations October 22, 1951. Initial capital of 
$100,000 and surplus of $150,000 was contributed 
1g through the sale of shares, par value $10, at $25 each. 
od The company was sponsored and is controlled by a 
group of local business men in Georgia. Active opera- 
ve tions are guided by J. W. Pierce, president, who pre- 
ni viously had nine years’ experience in the ordinary and 
industrial fields. Other officers are: Vice president, 
Pp Louis F. Marcinko, owner and operator of Cumming 
h Drug Company, and secretary and treasurer, Billie H. 
10 Pierce. The board of directors includes the foregoing 
L- officers and the following: Emmett Craddock, partner 
I M. E. Cole Drug Company, Griffin, Georgia; Thurmon 
a F. Chitwood, manufacturer, bed spread business, 
Ressaca, Georgia; Lamar Northcutt, dairy business, 
College Park, Georgia and Joe E. White, partner, 
hardware business, College Park, Georgia. 
It is presently licensed to operate in the state of 
Georgia only and writes ordinary and industrial business 
on the non-participating plan. 
. 
/ UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT 
5 Executive Promotions 
; 
At the annual meeting of the United Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company in Concord, New Hampshire, 
William D. Haller was elected executive vice president 


and agency manager. At the same time Robert D. 
Fletcher was promoted to vice president and treasurer ; 
F. Edward Rushlow to vice president and claims man- 
ager; Arthur H. Nelson to secretary and comptroller, 
and Warren E. Cutting to superintendent of agents. 
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ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds ———.. $ 99,162,150 
All Other Bonds 153,270,001 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 266,184,994 
Real Estate (Including Home Office) ....... 6,418,423 
Stocks 6,900,031 
Policy Loans 24,588,016 
Cash 5,215,096 
Interest Accrued and Interest Due ............... 4.509.527 


Net Deferred and Outstanding Premiums 6.359.665 


























Total $572,607,903 
LIABILITIES 

Reserves for Insurance and Annuities .... $427,669,628 
Policyholder Funds at Interest 93,991,061 
Reserves for Dividends Payable in 1952 .. 4,271,722 
Incomplete Claims 1,803,135 
Reserves for Taxes and Misc. Purposes .. 8.620.795 
Contingency Reserve 8,073,200 
Total $544,429,541 

Surplus 28,178,362 

Total $5 72,607,903 

AS 





GROWTH IN TWENTY YEARS 


Year Income Assets Insurance in Force 
1931 $35,604,816 $160,163,615 $ 636,865,917 
1941 46,276,670 287,539,833 711,022,241 
1951 78,198,934 972,607,903 1,167,401,427 


Phoonir Mutual Lyfe Insurance Cempany 





THE PHOENIX MUTUAL PRESENTS 
ITS 101" ANNUAL REPORT 





Phoenix Mutual begins its second century of serv- 
ice to policyholders in a strong financial position. 
The year 1951 brought continued and substantial 
growth with new insurance paid for totaling $100,- 
800,000 and insurance in force showing a gain for 
the year of $50,100,000, bringing the total insurance 
in force to $1,167,400,000. Benefits to policyholders 
totaled $29,207,000. 


One of the most significant changes during the year 
was an increase in the supply of investments which 
meet the requirements of a life insurance company. 
As a result, the gross return on new investments made 
during the year was 3.99% as compared with 3.74% 


for 1950. 


During the year, twenty-one managerial appoint- 
ments were made to provide supervision for new 
branch offices, to strengthen the management in exist- 
ing agencies, and to relieve from direct management 
a number of men who are approaching the retirement 
age. All appointments were made from the ranks of 
our own company. None of the managers appointed 
had ever sold life insurance for any other company. 
Each of them has had several years of sales experi- 


ence and management training with our company. 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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NCE there were two Under- 
writers, A and B. ‘They 
started in the life insurance 
business in the same month and 
wrote exactly the same amount of 
business each year. Yet, at the end 
of ten years, Mr. A had earned a 
much larger income from his insur- 
ance sales than had his friend, Bb. 
Why? The great part of A’s 
business stayed on the books; b's 
lapsed in a short period, often in its 
second or third year. 


Survey 


A and B are imaginary, of course, 
but there is nothing imaginary about 
the differences in persistency rates 
among Mutual Life Field Under- 
writers, as shown by a recent com- 
pany survey. Based on_ business 
written from January 1945 through 
December 1947 under Lifetime Plan 
contracts by 468 Underwriters, the 
study showed some had 95 per cent 
or more of that business still in force 


approximately three and a half years: 


later, while others had as little as 50 
per cent still on the books. The aver- 
age persistency rate of the group was 
approximately 78 per cent. Sixty- 
two men had a 90 per cent or better 
persistency rate, sixty-six were in 
the 60 per cent or below group. 

A couple of examples will give 
you an idea of what this means in 
terms of money in the Underwriter’s 
pocket. Let’s assume that one Un- 
derwriter has written $364,000 of 
yearly over a_ ten-year 
period and he’s in the group where 
about 78 per cent of it is still in 
force at the end of that time. An- 
other man has written the same 
amount of business on identical plans 
and ages, but about 92 per cent of it 
remains in force. The second fellow 
would have received over $4,100 
more than the first during the ten 
years, in renewal commissions alone. 


business 
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If the second man’s higher efficiency 
income payments were considered, 
the difference would be even greater. 
An extreme comparison between the 
92-per-cent-in-force-man and one 
who has only 60 per cent of his 
business staying on the books, shows 
the high-persistency man gets $8,750 
more in renewals than the fellow 
whose persistency is only 60 per 
cent. 

Just as important to the Under- 
writer as the money involved, busi- 
ness that stays in force means more 
satisfaction for the people he sells. 
A. policyholder who stays sold has 
a feeling of security and protection. 
A policy that lapses soon after it is 
written has not been of maximum 
service to the policyholder and often 
leaves him with a bad taste toward 
the life insurance business in general. 

Keeping the business on the books 
is, of course, also essential to keeping 
the company as a whole sound and 
prosperous. Excellent company- 
wide persistency means lower ex- 
penses, a lower net cost to policy- 
holders, and a stronger competitive 
position for the Company. 

What can an Underwriter who 
wants to improve his persistency rate 
do to make sure that more of the 
business he sells stays on the books? 
Some answers to that question are 
provided in another study of more 
than 20,000 Mutual Life policies 
made by Associate Actuary C. F. B. 
Richardson and former Research 
Associate John M. Hartwell. 

This survey shows that perhaps 
the most important factor affecting 
the lapse rate is the income of the 
policyholder, with a consistent im- 
provement in persistency as income 
increases. 

Occupation, too, has a substantial 
effect on persistency. Students, 
probably because their premiums are 
paid by parents who are, in most 
cases, financially comfortable, have 


PERSISTENGY PAYS 


Mutual Life Study 


the lowest lapse rate—another good 
reason for remembering those change 
on the counter sales to juveniles, for 
not forgetting those grandchildren of 
your established policyholders. 

Professional people rank next to 
students, followed by farmers, pro- 
prietors and officials, semi-profes- 
sional people, foremen, small busi- 
ness men, clerks and outside sales- 
men—all of whom hold on to their 
policies longer than the average. The 
occupations tie-in with income—the 
occupations at the top of the income 
list having the best persistency. 


Premium Payment 


Most successful Underwriters 
make an effort to collect an annual 
premium when completing an appli- 
cation, and the study gives support 
to their efforts. Frequency of pre- 
mium payment has a very important 
effect on persistency, and the su- 
periority of annual premiums is in- 
dicated in every income group from 
less than $3,000 to $15,000. 

When it comes to holding on to a 
policy, the ladies have it all over the 
men. The over-all lapse rate at the 
end of two years was 15.8 per cent 
for the women, compared with 18.6 
for men. Yet, “this comparison does 
not adequately indicate the superior- 
ity of women,” the survey says, 
“because the women fall in much 
lower income groups than do the 
men, and within any given income 
group the difference is much larger. 
For instance, at incomes of $3,000 
or less, men have a lapse rate of 25 
per cent against 18 per cent for 
women.” 

The survey also reveals that pol- 
icyholders who already own some 
Mutual Life insurance tend to keep 
additional insurance in force longer 
than do policyholders who have no 
other insurance with the company. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Persistency Pays—Continued 


This bears out what successful Un- 
derwriters know—that satisfied pol- 
icyholders are their best prospects. 

The philosophy of some of the 
company’s leaders in this field is 
highly interesting. 


STANLEY B. DIEFENDORF 
New York-Trussell Agency 


Having been taught that “the 
business that pays is the business 
that stays,” I follow a clear-cut pro- 
cedure for keeping cases on the books 
once I get them there. Briefly here 
it 1S: 

On the theory that men with high 
incomes have greater margins for 
investment, I try to prospect a high 
income level. Most lapses come from 
an economic pinch. The greater the 
income and financial reserve, the less 
chance of a policyholder feeling this 
pinch. 

A policyholder will hesitate a long 
time before lapsing “a policy for 
Johnny’s education” or “the contract 
that will pay off the mortgage.” But 
a policy sold because “you need 
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another ten” or “you should bring 
your insurance up to an even fifty” 
does not have the compulsion for 
continuance that intelligent needs 
selling carries with it. In addition, 
after a sale is made, I invariably try 
to spend enough time with a client 
to make him familiar with the pro- 
visions and purpose of the contract. 

Frequent visits with policyholders 
—at no longer than six month in- 
tervals—reaffirm the policyholder’s 
faith in his purchase. If an Under- 
writer does not check with an 
insured from time to time, the 
tendency is for the policyholder to 
wonder, “Has he lost interest in me 
now that the sale is made?” or “Is 
he ducking me because he’s afraid 
he may have sold me the wrong type 
or amount of insurance ?” 

The Age Change letter, although 
primarily a new business device, 
serves yet another purpose. It makes 
the policyholder think favorably of 
me by creating the impression that 
I am both on the job and interested 
in his welfare. And when a policy- 
holder thinks favorably of me, he 
unconsciously thinks favorably of the 
insurance I sold him. 


To me a Field Underwriter’s re- 
minder notice is a red flag whic! 
signals for immediate action. I show: 
out my standardized “‘last day’”’ letter 
and then check daily with the Cash 
ier’s Department. If the premium ; 
not forthcoming toward the end o: 
the grace period, get on the phone o 
make a personal call. Usually this 
gets results. 

My efforts would be to no avail 
were it not for the invaluable assist- 
ance that comes from “behind the 
counter.” The Cashier’s Department 
serves as a watchdog to send me the 
alarm when lapses are threatening. 
To them I owe much of the credit 
for keeping my business in force. 

Sound complicated? Actually it’s 
not. Conservation of business is no 
longer a problem but a process. 


WILLIAM J. BROWN 
Miami Agency 


First, remembering that in fair- 
ness to all concerned my prospects 
should be insurable, my attempts to 
sell have been among those who 
seem to me to be normal in every 
respect. 




















OPPORTUNITY 


It will only take about five minutes of your 
time to request a specimen copy of our gen- 
eral agent’s contract. Five minutes so spent 
could result in many thousands of dollars 
of additional income down the road. This 
contract, together with everything back of it, 
affords a genuine opportunity. Southern Life 
writes all lines except industrial insurance. 
It is worth something to be able to place 
your entire writings in one company. 


A sound growing company: 


Insurance in Force ...... $42,000,000 
CS cid tb hee eveedse 3,350,000 
Ee ee 350,000 
a er 850,000 


Mail your request to 
RANKIN BURNS, President 
SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
1197 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Fifty-Eighth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$176,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $77,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $212,700,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 


. Policies in 


contract, and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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of prospects. 


INSURANCE COMPA 





Continuous renewals for agents who meet easy re- 
quirements. Disability contracts which pay bene- 
fits from the first day irrespective of cause fol- 


lowed by lifetime income help make policyholders 
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Second, I have tried to sell insur- 
ance for specific needs rather than 
contest or package selling. 

Third, endeavor to sell to those 
who seem to be in a position to con- 
tinue the insurance protection they 
purchase. 

Fourth, contact policyholders at 
least once a year. If a policy lapses, 
| try to do a re-selling job or work 
out some kind of an arrangement 
whereby the insured can continue 
his protection. 


ROY O. MITCHELL, C.L.U. 
Pittsburgh Agency 


| have always tried to carefully 
select my prospects from _ profes- 
sional groups that prosper in good 
times or bad, choosing only the 
leaders or probable leaders from 
those groups. My chief factor in 
finding good prospects was to select 
a field in which I was keenly inter- 
ested, and to concentrate on /eaders 
in that field. The medical profes- 
sion has always been attractive to 
me, and I began to concentrate on 
doctors. 
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calling upon them. 


The proficiency planning and my 
own professional bearing had to 
improve, and as it did, I got recom- 
mendations to doctors with apprecia- 
tion for the service they required. 
Over the years, these men have led 
me to wonderful business, large- 
sized policies, and I cannot recall a 
single case which has lapsed in this 
medical group. 

Points, Jr. has also played a large 
part in any success I have achieved. 
Usually, I send Points to selected 
physicians for many months before 
By the time I 
say hello these men have seen my 
picture many times, and it consti- 
tutes a fair introduction. 

After the business has been sold, 
Points, Jr. still continues, and plays 
no small part in keeping these people 
happy in the thought that their life 
insurance man didn’t forget them as 
soon as he got the business. 

Birthday cards are sent every 
month as well as Christmas cards. 
Zippo lighters with their name in- 
scribed are also good will builders. 
Long ago, I learned that a lighter 
bearing the name of my client is 
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much more important to him than if 
it had been inscribed with my name. 
The client proudly shows the lighter 
to other doctors and that sort of 
publicity never does anyone any 
harm. 

To me, good persistency is based 
on a sound philosophy of selling. 
Selling is a continuous process that 
does not end when the client is on 
the books. Actually, that is the very 
time we must redouble our efforts to 
justify the confidence reposed in us 
and company. Future business may 
be many times as profitable as the 
present sale—and if we practice good 
clientele relations, well get that 
future business. 


WALTER J. WALKER 
Des Moines Agency 


When my friend, a prospect, dis- 
covers he has a reason for making it 
possible for his family to have money 
that he doesn’t have, he buys life 
insurance for a purpose. We can all 
enumerate many things that will 
cause people to buy insurance; how- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Persistency Pays—Continued 


ever, my idea is that life insurance 
placed for specific reasons will stay 
on the books. Therefore, my number 
one objective is to sell myself to my 
prospects and let them buy life in- 
surance from me. 


Second Call 


I try to see every new policyholder 
before the second premium has been 
paid to be sure that he hasn't for- 
gotten the reason for buying insur- 
ance, and sometimes the reason has 
magnified to such a degree that the 
insured will say, “I believe that | 
need more insurance.’ We can 
usually agree that his reason for 
additional insurance is sound, so he 
buys and keeps the insurance in 
force. 

As time goes on, it is next to 
impossible to see all policyholders 
every year. So I send every policy- 
holder a birthday card and have done 
this for twenty-five vears. 

I send out three hundred Ponts, 
Jr. each month. The greater portion 


go to people whom I expect to make 
my clients and to whom | expect to 
render my best service in program- 
ming their holdings. Personal con- 
tacts are later necessary for me to 
convince my prospects that I have 
their personal interest in mind. But, 
until I meet them, the birthday cards 
and Points, Jr. do a splendid job for 
me. 

Lapses occur occasionally, of 
course, and I always make an effort 
to find out why and generally suc- 
ceed in keeping the insurance in 
force. There will always be a few 
instances, but not many, where | 
can't do much to restore or keep a 
policy on the books. 

Finally, | do not sell insurance to 
replace any other company’s policy 
and only replace term with perma- 
nent insurance in my own company. 


RALPH A. THOMPSON 
Grand Rapids Agency 


In qualifying a prospect, which | 
believe reflects in the persistency 
rating, | pay considerable attention 
to the following points: 


PROVIDENT PROGRESS 





Income increased . 


During 1957 


Life Insurance in Force gained . . 


Accident and Health Premium 


$124,253,208.00 


$ 5,529,919.85 





1931 
1941 
1951 


Mmm $58,230,667.00 


1931 
1941 
1951 


Mmmm $4,276,060.54 


Life Insurance in Force 


Gm $ | 76,406,810.00 
CREAM 


Accident & Health Premiums 


Ms $8,768 564.37 





$889,277,774.00 


$33,784,242.23 











in 44 states and Canada. 
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Another good year built on specially designed Provident plans and an 
outstanding field organization to sell them. We extend our congratulations 
on this 1951 production record to all Provident producers and brokers 











Can I have a favorable intervie, 
without pressuring the prospect ? 
Will the prospect be able to pay 
for the insurance I may suggest 
not only the first premium, but, with 
a good degree of certainty, the fol 
lowing year’s premium? Selection 
of better prospects, such as business 
owners, professional men, farm own 
ers and their families, generally, 
assures that future premiums will be 
paid once the policy is placed. 
Most of my larger policies have 
been placed on a programming basis 
to provide basic income in event 
of death as well as basic income in 
event of retirement. When people 
can take these two 
objectives in their life problem and 
understand how they are accom 
plishing it, they make consistent and 
repeat policyholders. 
take time to review the 
selling interview when I deliver the 
new policy; thus, each policyholder 
knows and appreciates what he has 
purchased. In the majority of cases, 
at the sales interview and at the re- 
view I like to have the wife present. 


care of main 


[ also 


J. ORVILLE HOEFER 
Sioux City Agency 


First, I must answer this question. 
What do you want to buy insurance 
for anyway? I sum it up like this. 
It must fill a need. Insurance with- 
out a reason is useless. Therefore, 
I find a reason and sell the insurance. 

Next, I must call on my pol- 
icyholders regularly because they 
bought the service as well as the 
insurance. New needs arise. Old 
needs must be re-emphasized. <A 
policyholder’s deposit should be 
within his ability to pay. Lapsed 
policies are my worst advertising, 
satisfied policyholder’s my best. 

Worthington, Minnesota is a small 
city of 8,000 people, the heart. of a 
thriving rural community of pros- 
perous, conscientious, hard-working, 
home loving people, folks who love 
and wanteto care for their children. 
[ have lived among them since 1933 
and have become acquainted with 
nearly every policyholder in a three- 
county territory. These have been 
the nucleus of my business. My 
knowledge of my policyholders has 
allowed me to know if they can buy 
and keep insurance. 

From Points 
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CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


l'leW months ago a reservist 
in the armed forces bought 
an automobile, signing an in- 
stallment contract for $649.63. 
Within a few days he was recalled 
to active duty and five weeks later 
was killed in action in Korea. He 
left a widow and two small children 
live in a rural 
area where a car is a necessity. 
No payments had been made on 
the car, but to the great relief of 
the financially burdened widow, she 
was able to keep her much-needed 
transportation because the balance 
owed on the car was immediately 
paid im full by a consumer credit 
insurance policy bought at the time 
the car purchase contract 


signed. 


who sem-isolated 


Was 


New Industry 


This incident is typical of thou- 
sands being recorded every month 
in the claim files of America’s con- 
sumer credit insurance companies. 
They tell the story of a new giant 
industry that, unheralded and in just 
a few years, has become perhaps the 
fastest growing segment of the 


multi-billion dollar insurance busi- 
ness. 

Many people, including 
otherwise well-informed business 
men, know little or nothing about 
the use of life and disability in- 
surance to cover time payment pur- 
chase contracts or personal loans. 
Yet in 1950, of approximately 30 
billion dollars of life insurance writ- 
ten by all American companies, it 


some 


is conservatively estimated = that 
more than 3 billion dollars was 
consumer credit life  imsurance. 


Sales in 1951 totaled $3,700,000,000. 
Credit A. 
150% over 1950. 

Jean C. Brandt, secretary of the 
Consumer Credit Insurance 
ciation, attributes this rise of con- 
sumer credit insurance to the grow- 
ing recognition, by the borrowing 
public, the lending agencies and 
business generally, that all three 
groups benefit from this service. 

“A noted economist,” Miss 
Brandt said, “has called the in- 
stallment credit system, along with 
mass production, the ‘twin pillars 
of American prosperity.’ Certainly 
installment credit has brought our 


& H. showed a gain ot 


Asso- 


Board of Directors—Consumer Credit Assn. 
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Left to right, front: James H. Jarrell, Old Republic Credit Life, chairman; Cecil Woods, 


Volunteer State Life, president; and Jean C. Brandt, secretary, Chicago. 


Rear: Allen 


Lefferdink, Colorado Credit Life; B. B. Gribble, World Ins. Co.; Dwight Hollenbeck, Credit 
Life and Harold Buck, Kirk Landon Associates, Miami. 
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automobiles, appliances and many 
other conveniences’ within the 
reach of many people who could 
enjoy them no other way. Personal 
credit has also made it possible for 
people without established bank 
credit to meet their financial needs 
through personal loans.” 

She pointed out, however, that 
when future income is pledged for 
such beneficial purposes, it raises a 
new hazard for the borrower and 
his family. Any family will be hard 
hit if its income is temporarily or 
permanently interrupted by the dis- 
ability or death of the wage earner. 
If the family has borrowed against 


future income, the hardship is 
usually increased. 
All Business Benefits 
All business benefits from the 


addition of this sturdy prop to the 
consumer credit system. Markets 
are broadened for many kinds of 
goods and services. The lending 
agencies benefit in increased busi- 
ness and in the much better public 
relations that result from removing 
the need to press for payment when 
death or disability strikes the family 
of a borrower. It builds good will 
for business generally, by demon- 
strating to the public that modern 
business is interested in protecting 
the borrower as well as the lender. 

The type of protection offered 
falls into two broad categories: life 
insurance and health and accident 
insurance. 


Term Coverages 


Two types of life. The most 
commonly used form is level-term 
insurance in which the amount of 
protection at all times during the life 
of the contract is equal to the orig- 
inal amount of the loan or balance 
covered. If the insured dies before 
the scheduled payments are com- 
pleted, the balance still owed is 
automatically paid and his family 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Credit Lite—Continued 


receives a check for the difference, 
which would correspond to the total 
of all payments made on the con- 
tract. 

The cost of such level-term in- 
surance is low, amounting to $2 
per year for each $100 of the balance 
covered. No medical examination 
is required and the cost is the same 
for all ages up to 65. The cost is 
substantially less than the rates for 
industrial life insurance, which is 
the only other form of life insurance 
generally available in amounts of 
less than $1,000. 

A second form of life protection 
offered by the consumer credit in- 
surance companies is diminishing- 
term insurance in which the amount 
payable declines as payments are 
made on the contract. The coverage 
always equals the balance due. If 
the borrower dies, his contract is 
liquidated but there is no payment 
to the family. Because of the re- 
duced benefits, the standard rate for 
such diminishing insurance is $1 
per year for each $100 of coverage. 

On both types of credit life in- 
surance the amount of the policy 
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| INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, 
Massachusetts 


Non-Cancellable. Guaranteed Renewable 
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is limited to the amount of the 
installment contrzct or loan and the 
term covered is limited to the period 
over which payments are scheduled. 


A&H 


Credit accident and health insur- 
ance, frequently called disability in- 
surance, provides that if the insured 
is disabled by illness or accident 
his payments will be made for him 
during the period of his disability. 
To keep the cost as low as possible, 
most disability policies provide that 
disability must be of at least 14 
days’ duration before the liability is 
established, since experience has 
shown that shorter periods of dis- 
ability do not usually seriously up- 
set the pre-arranged schedule of pay- 
ments. 

The rates for credit accident and 
health insurance vary slightly with 
the different companies, but com- 
pare very favorably with the costs 
of other forms of accident and 
health insurance. 

Use of insurance in connection 
with loans is not a new idea, even 
though the wide-scale application 
of such protection to consumer 


credit is relatively recent. A bul 
letin published by the Educationa! 
Division of the Better Business 
Bureau under the title “Facts You 
Should Know About Life Insur 
ance,’ lists security for a personal 
or business loan as one of eight 
most common reasons for buying 
such insurance. 

This bulletin states, ‘““The first 
general fact about life insurance is 
that it is not a luxury. For most 
people, it is a necessity and an 
essential item in one’s standard of 
living.”” CCIA believes this desig- 
nation applies with equal force to 
disability insurance. 

For years banks have insisted on 
insurance in connection with large 
loans—not only on the property 
offered as collateral but also on the 
life of the borrower. As the banks 
became more active in the expand- 
ing consumer credit field, they were 
among the first to see that credit 
insurance was even more important 
to the small borrower and offered 
it to their personal loan clients. 

Industrial banks, loan and finance 
companies, credit unions and other 
types of financial institutions soon 
followed the same practice. 
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UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION AND SERVICE TO OFFICERS 


Specific protection to officers, 


wives and children. 


Non-restrictive type life insurance protection with an insur- 
ance program fitted exclusively to the needs of this select 


group. World-wide coverage and aviation protection. No 


service and personal 


qualified full-time representatives only. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. sity WASHINGTON 46, D. C 





warrant officers and their 


counselling through 


No brokerage business 
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‘We feel as if we're living in a dream since we discovered the Minnesota Mutual! 
“Soon after Bill was discharged from the Armed Forces, he found a job driving a 
gas truck. After 3 years of this, we realized that in order to care properly for David 
and Cheryl, he should begin some enterprise of his own. 
‘It was then a Minnesota Mutual representative sold us insurance using the Com- 
pany’s Organized Sales Plan. He not only sold us insurance but also sold Bill on the 


“With the help of the Minnesota Mutual’s marvelous sales tools, Bill found the 
right job for him—the one that has fulfilled the promises of everything we've planned 


Bill Zurilgen’s paid business totaled $753,060 in only 9/2 months. Bill‘s a staunch advocate 
of the revised Success-O-Graph. If you want to know how Bill Zurilgen does it, write. There's 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1880 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


“FIRST A SATISFIED 
BUYER - NOW AN 
ENTHUSIASTIC SELLER” 


says Mrs. W. E. Zurilgen 
Chowchilla, California 








Since the average credit life in- 
surance policy was comparatively 
small, insurance agents generally 
could not afford to handle such 
insurance on a profitable basis. As 
a consequence, many insurance 
companies set up separate depart- 
ments to handle this type of insur- 
ance and many new insurance com- 
panies were organized solely to 
specialize in this field of insurance. 
Through cooperation from lending 
institutions, special arrangements 
were made to handle this new type 
of business on an efficient and 
economical basis. 


Growth of Credit 


Consumer credit insurance grew 
with the expanding personal and 
installment credit business. Today 
some of the specialized consumer 
credit insurance companies have 
nearly a half billion dollars of such 
insurance in force. 

The Consumer Credit Insurance 
Association stresses that, while it 
is well recognized that credit in- 
surance is a legitimate form of col- 
lateral and as such could be re- 
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quired, purchase of such policies 1s 
voluntary.* The borrower can buy 
credit insurance, or not, as he sees 
fit. 

Keeping consumer credit insur- 
ance on a strictly voluntary basis is 
just one part of a set of standards 
for the business drawn up by CCIA 
and subscribed to by all of its mem- 
bers. Other provisions call for 
limiting the amount and term of 
the insurance to the amount and 
term of the indebtedness; full dis- 
closure to the borrower of the terms 
of the policy and the premium cost ; 
and cancellation privilege to the 
borrower, if the loan is renewed or 
the account paid up before maturity, 
with full return of any unearned 
premium to the insured. 

The association is actively urging 
the inclusion of such provisions in 
the regulations issued by the various 
state insurance authorities and co- 
operates with the state officials in 
investigating and correcting occa- 
sional abuses by unethical fringe 
operators. 





* Most large banks in New York City in- 
clude such coverage automatically in personal 
loans. 


SAVINGS 


AST year total savings were 

larger than in 1950. At the same 
time, however, redemptions of Gov- 
ernment Savings Bonds exceeded 
purchases by $1,500,000,000. There 
are, of course, many reasons why 
people cash in such bonds before 
they mature. Most of the same rea- 
sons would be applicable to other 
forms of savings like life insurance 
and bank accounts. These last two 
named, on the other hand, both 
showed net increases in 1951. 


Sweden, the land of co-ops, has 
developed a new wrinkle in bonds. 
The Swedish Co-operative Associa- 
tion is offering a 3% 1972 issue 
with a cost of living clause. It is 
assumed that today’s cost of living 
index is 100. Should the index in- 
crease by 1972 this increase will be 
reflected in the amount paid to the 
bondholder on redemption. For ex- 
ample, if the index is 125 in 1972, 
the bondholder will get $1,250. On 
the other hand, should the index go 
down, the bond will still be redeemed 
at par. 
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Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 

*% $5,526,702.98 was paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1951, of which 45° was 
paid to living policyholders. In fact, the 
total paid or credited to policyholders and 
beneficiaries was in excess of total premium 


income. 


Insurance in Force 
* During 1951 the Company passed the 
quarter-billion dollar mark. Insurance in 


force now exceeds $254,000.000.00. 


Net Interest Earned 

* The interest rate on investments increased 
during 1951 to 3.25%. After allowing for the 
greatly increased Federal Income Tax on 
investment income, the rate was reduced 


to 3.07%. 


CONTINENTAL 
AMERICAN 
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Financial Strength 

*% Assets of $71.068.336.42 exceed liabilities, 
except capital funds, by 8.5°%)—a more 
than ample margin of safety by the usual 
standards of financially strong life insurance 


ce yunpanies. 


Large Average Policy 

* As a result of a quality field organization 
and a quality clientele, Continental Amer- 
ican again achieved one of the very highest 
averages in the life insurance business for 
size of new policies and for size of policies 
in force. 


*% Average size of new policies, $8,077. 

*% Average policy in force at end of year, 
$5,741. 

*® 89.4% of all new insurance issued in policies 
of $5,000 or over. 





44th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 
Bonds: 
U.S. Government... . 


Canadian Government .. . 


. $19,433,541.71 27.4% 
308,995.89 AN 





State, County and Municipal . 589,952.31 8% 
eh «a 6 wae ae 8 8,954,184.49 12.6% 
ns 6 6¢ 6 6 > 6. % 285,885.51 AN 
RIS 6 eo sc th et os 182,497.04 3% 
SIS Gs © © 6 ) 6% % @ $29,755,056.95 41.9% 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 1,295,195.00 1.8% 
Common Stocks ....... 79,705.00 1% 
First Mortgage Loans. . .. . 33,119,099.97 46.6% 
Home Office Property. . .. . 674,838.57 9% 


Liens Secured by Policy Reserves 4,678,269.26 6.6% 
Cash in Banks and in Office . . 1,466,171.67 2.1% 


oo ee . $71,068,336.42 100.0% 





LIABILITIES 








Insurance and Annuity Reserves . . . . . $64,298,277.22 
Reserve for Policy Dividends . 779,430.51 
Reserve for Taxes. . . «++. -s . e's 223,000.00 
co ee ee ee ee 174,307.11 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL. . $65,475,014.84 

Capital Stock . .... $ 637,530.00 

Reserve for Contingencies 870,619.73 
Surplus. ee 4,085,171.85 5,593,321.58 
ies 6 6 o. « 6 4 « $7 1,068,336.42 
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HEALTH OUTLOOK 


ESPITE the strains of the re- 

armament program and_ the 
Korean war, the American people 
enjoyed exceptionally good health in 
1951, and the outlook for 1952 ap- 
pears equally good, according to Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, second vice-presi- 
dent and statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
The steady advances in medical sci- 
ence, more efficient use of the na- 
tion’s medical and public health 
facilities, and the prospect of good 
economic conditions are the prime 
factors in assuring good health con- 
ditions in the year ahead. Only the 
outbreak of a major war or an 
epidemic for which measures of 
control are as yet ineffective would 
be likely to mar this outlook. 

“The death rate of the United 
States in 1951 was about 9.7 per 
1,000, or only one percent above the 
all-time low mark set the previous 
year,’ Dr. Dublin reported. “Ieven 
this slight rise is virtually wiped out 
when allowance is made for the in- 
creased number of infants and older 
persons, among whom the death rate 
is normally above the average for 
the population as a whole. The ex- 
cellent record of 1951 was achieved, 
moreover, in the face of a wave of 
respiratory disease in February and 
March which caused a moderate 1n- 
crease in the death rate in that period 
of the year. 


Progress Made 


“Significant progress in the na- 
tion’s health was made in 1951. 
Perhaps most noteworthy is the fur- 
ther large reduction in the mortality 
from tuberculosis. The year’s death 
rate from the disease appears to have 
fallen below 20 per 100,000 popula- 
tion, a mark not expected for sev- 
eral years yet, even by the most 
optimistic predictions of a decade 
The reduction in the tuber- 
culosis death rate from last year’s 
is better than 10 percent and con- 
tinues the accelerated downward 
trend of the past five years. One 
has to go back only to 1943 to find 
a rate double that of 1951, and only 


ago. 
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to 1933 
high.” 


for a rate three times as 


Another bright spot in the year’s 
health record, as noted by Dr. 
Dublin, is the low mortality rate 
among childbearing women and in- 
fants. The infant mortality rate, es- 
timated at 29 per 1,000 live births, 
was equal or perhaps slightly better 
in 1951 the all-time low of 1950. 
The maternal mortality rate, esti- 
mated at less than seven in every 
10,000 live births, will set a new 
low. Within the space of only five 
years this rate has been cut more 
than 50 percent, thanks to improve- 
ment in prenatal and obstetrical 
care, control of infections and other 
factors. 

‘The nation’s children have ex- 
perienced an excellent health year 
and this is particularly important 


because their numbers are now 
greater than ever before in our his- 
tory,’ he said. ‘The communicable 


diseases of childhood are an insig- 
nificant part of the total mortality. 
The leading causes of death among 
children are accidents and cancer. 
Poliomyelitis was slightly less pre- 
valent than in 1950 and the mortality 
also was slightly lower. The total 
number of cases for the year was 
about 29,000 as compared with more 
than 33,000 in 1950.” 

Despite the outbreak of respiratory 
disease in the early months of 1951, 
the death rate from the respiratory 
conditions remained quite low, with 
the combined rate from pneumonia 
and influenza rising less than 5 per- 
cent over 1950, he reported. 

Mortality from appendicitis con- 
tinued to decline in 1951 and is now 
nearly 75 percent less than 10 years 
ago, 

“Increasingly, the degenerative 
diseases of middle and later life and 
cancer dominate the mortality pic- 
ture in this country,’ Dr. Dublin 
observed. “These conditions in 1951 
showed a modest increase over the 
year before, but this is not unex- 
pected in view of the steady rise in 
the average age of the population, 
and the respiratory epidemic of early 
1951 which hastened the deaths of 


many older persons. However, there 
was a small decrease in the death 
rate from diabetes.” 


Mortality from accidents was up 
materially in 1951, according to Dr. 
Dublin. Motor vehicle accidents ac- 
count for about half the total in- 
crease, and occupational accidents 
also showed a material increase, the 
latter probably reflecting the rise in 
industrial production stimulated by 
the defense program. Other public 
accidents were also greater in num- 
ber in 1951 than in 1950, while 
fatalities in home accidents showed 
little change. 


Suicides Down 


The suicide rate declined, prob- 
ably due to favorable economic con- 
ditions and the impact of the war in 
Korea. War conditions usually bring 
a reduction in deaths from this 
cause, Dr. Dublin explained. Mor- 
tality from homicide was about the 
same as in 1950. 

“In the main, the nation can be 
proud of its health record in 1951 
and confident of the prospect for 
1952,” he said. ““The mortality from 
a great variety of infections can now 
be checked by the efficient drugs 
developed within the past 15 years. 
The results of hormone research, 
particularly cortisone and ACTH, 
offer promise of relief and longer 
life for the victims of a number of 
New methods of combat- 
ing shock can cut accident and sur- 
gical mortality. The campaign 
against tuberculosis remains in high 
gear, with about 20,000,000 people 
a year now receiving a chest X-ray 
examination. The quality as well as 
the quantity of medical and hos- 
pital care is still rising. Moreover, 
national income remains high and 
food is abundant. 


diseases. 


“At the same time, we should 
recognize certain limitations. Our 
accident record can be greatly im- 
proved, especially as regards the loss 
of life in motor vehicle accidents. 
There is need for additional hospital 
beds for the many thousand cases of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tuberculosis discovered each year in 
the accelerated campaign for eradi- 
cating the disease. 

“Today and in the years ahead, 
our major health concerns are the 
diseases of middle and later life. 
There is no lack of awareness of 
this, as demonstrated by the gen- 
erous outpouring of both public and 
private funds in support of research 
on heart disease, high blood pres- 
sure and related conditions, and on 
cancer. Only long, painstaking and 
necessarily expensive research can 
solve the many fundamental prob- 


lems involved. In the meantime, 
early detection and care will help 
to keep in check the toll of these 
diseases. The mortality from cardio- 
vascular diseases in the United 
States is all too high. As a result, 
the expectation of life after age 45 
in this country, particularly among 
males, is not as great as in many 
other countries. As a people, we eat 
too much. Simple measures of 
weight control if widely followed 
could bring a sizable reduction in 
the number of our people who die 
prematurely from degenerative con- 
ditions of the heart and arteries and 
diabetes.” 
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DOUBLE DUTY DOLLARS 


PENING of the Madison- 

Woodruff Medical Center in 
Toledo, Ohio marks completion of 
the seventeenth of such profession«l 
service units financed by Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company over 
the past few years. 

A three-story structure erected 
within its own private parking area, 
the Toledo project is strategically 
located for convenient access to hos- 
pitals and other professional facil- 
ities. The building embodies the 
most advanced developments in de- 


sign, construction and equipment 
to meet the needs of the medical 
profession. 


Commenting on Pacific Mutual’s 
activity in this particular field of 
financing, T. S. Burnett, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the company’s 
mortgage loan activities, points out 
that where a medical center project 
can meet the exacting standards re- 
quired to qualify as an investment 
for life insurance funds, there are 
good reasons why such financing is 
mutually advantageous. The mod- 
ern medical center involves costly 
construction, so that its sponsors 
are inclined to seek institutional fi- 
nancing. On the other hand, in- 
vesting of life insurance funds in 
such a development renders a com- 
munity service of benefit to large 
numbers of people who otherwise 
might be deprived of the important 
health services which the modern, 
integrated medical center can most 
efficiently render. 


FAVORABLE ANNUITY 
DECISION 


HE Arizona Supreme Court re- 

cently held that annuity consid- 
erations were not includible under 
the state’s premium tax statute. In 
this suit, sponsored by the Life In- 
surance Association of America, 
the lower court affirmed the judg- 
ment in fav or of the Equitable So- 
ciety which held that considerations 
received by the company for annu- 
ities were not premiums which were 
subject to the 2 percent premium tax 
imposed by the state. The case fol- 
lowed similar decisions in suits in 
other states, several of which were 
also sponsored by the Life Insurance 
Association. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 





PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


QUESTION 1. 


(a) A life underwriter has 
two clients, “A” and “B.” Re- 
cently he appraised the economic 
life values of “A” and “B.” **A’s” 
economic life value was set at 
$100,000. “B’s” life value was 
appraised at a lower figure de- 
spite the fact that “B” owned 
substantially greater property 
than *A,.” 

What factors might have led 
the life underwriter to set a 
greater economic life value for 
“A”? Explain each briefly. 

(b) The “X” Company in- 
sures the life of “*A,”’ a valuable 
employee, for $75,000 on the 
ordinary life plan. The “X” 
Company is the owner-benefici- 
ary of the policy and pays the 
premium. | 

What specific economic serv- 
ices accrue to the “X”? Company 
from this insurance (1) while 
**A”? is active in the business, 


sult in a greater potential lifetime 
income for “A”, both because his 
life expectancy would be longer and 
his earning power might be greater. 

“A’s” present earned income 
might be greater than ‘‘B’s”. This 
would account for a greater life 
value for “A” even were there no 
differences in their ages or condi- 
tions of health. 

“A” and “B” might have the 
same earnings currently, but “A” 
might have a much brighter future 
whereas “B” might already have 
reached the peak of his earning 
capacity. Since the life value of a 
person is based upon the present 
worth of his future income, “A” 
would have a greater life value than 
“B” in such circumstances. 

“A” might devote a larger propor- 
tion of his income to his family, or 


have lower personal expenses than 
“B’. Since it is the amount of 
“net” income on which capital values 
are based, this would produce a 
greater life value for ““A” than for 
yp 

> « 

While the above are the direct 
factors which might account for 
different life values for the two men, 
there are underlying factors which 
may explain differences in present 
and potential income. “A” might 
be superior to “B” in personality, 
character, ambition, initiative, per- 
sistency, training, experience and 
other personal characteristics. 

The fact that “B” owns more 
property than “A” has no bearing 
on their relative economic life values. 
The property “B” owns represents 
an accumulation of the past—a sink- 


(Continued on the next page) 





DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1950 
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C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form 
a composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer 
selected for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. 
Moreover, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated 
or to round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers 
’ to all questions are presented even though candidates were not expected to answer 
them all. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate 


(2) when “A” is about to retire, 
(3) if “A” should die prema- 
turely? 


Answer to Question I. 


(a) Any or all of the following 
factors could account for a life un- 
derwriter appraising “A’s” eco- 
nomic life value higher than “B’s”’. 

“A” might be younger than “B”’. 


Hence his life expectancy and the 


who receives a high grade. 


his knowledge. 


This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, 
no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he applied 


Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 





this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappoint- 
ment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of testing 
whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the 
contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated 
by the examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting 
the manner in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution 
organized. He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an 
examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and 
then compare it with the answers here presented. 


number of years in which he could 
earn an income would be greater 
than “B’s”, This would produce a 
greater potential lifetime income for 
him and consequently a greater life} 
value. 

“A” might be in better health 
than “B”. Even were both the same 


age, a difference in health might re- 
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ing fund built up through realization 
of his past life value or by other 
means. Today's appraisal of life 
values is concerned with the future 
earning capacity of “A” and “B”. 

(b) The specific economic serv- 
ices accruing to the ““X’’ Company 
from this “‘key-man”’ insurance are: 
(1) While “A” is active in the 
business: 
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Creditors will regard this insur- 
ance as exemplifying good manage- 
ment and foresight and will be as- 
sured of payment of their claims 
should “A” die. Hence the credit 
of the “X” Company will be im- 
proved so that it may be able to 
borrow more or obtain easier terms 
if additional credit becomes neces- 
sary. 

Although cash and loan values on 
the ordinary lite insurance plan 
would not be as great as on limited 
payment of endowment forms of in- 
surance, nevertheless cash values 
are being built up as assets of the 
business independent of the fortunes 
or misfortunes of the business. 

In the event of an emergency or 
financial crisis of the ““X” Company, 
the policy value will be available 
either through surrender, or as a 
loan at a predetermined interest rate 
to help weather the financial storm. 


The insurance assures creditors, 
customers and employees that the 
business is likely to be continued 
rather than liquidated should any- 
thing happen to “A”, 

(2) When “A” is about to retire: 

The “X” Company will be able to 
use the values built up in the insur- 
ance during “A’s” years of services 
as a buffer while training someone 
to replace “A”. The loss of “A” 
through retirement will be offset at 
least in part by the policy values 
and “‘A’s” retirement will be a less 
acute loss. 

If “A” has been promised a re- 
tirement pension, part of the values 
of the policy could be used to finance 
this pension and reduce the im- 
mediate outlay at a time when the 
company can ill afford it. 

The policy values also provide 
the services which were referred to 
above while “A” is active in the 
business. 

(3) If “A” should die prematurely : 

The “X” Company immediately 
would realize $75,000 to compen- 
sate for the loss of “A”. This would 
provide funds for finding and train- 
ing a successor, indemnify the com- 
pany at least in part for the loss of 
earnings due to “A’s” death, and 
assure creditors of the payment of 
their claims. Since “A” is described 
as a valuable employee, this might 
mean the difference between life and 
death for the “X” Companv. 


QUESTION 2. 


A businessman was quoted .s 
follows: “An ordinary life insu r- 
ance policy has excellent lifetin:e 
investment features and has the 
further merit of being a fuliy 
protected investment during tlie 
lifetime of the policyholder.” 


(a) In view of the fact that 
an ordinary life insurance pol- 
icy is designed to pay its face 
value only in the event of death, 
why should it include an invesit- 
ment element? Be specific as to 
each of the fundamental factors 
which produce this element. 


(b and c) (1) What particu- 
lar provisions of life insurance 
contracts and (2) what types of 
state laws affecting life insurance, 
would warrant the conclusion 
that the policyholder’s growing 
investment element is “fully pro- 
tected”? Describe each briefly. 


Answer to Question 2. 


(a) An investment element is in 
cluded in an ordinary life insurance 
contract because mortality rates in- 
crease as age increases and pre- 
miums are leveled in order to avoid 
the prohibitive increases 
otherwise would be necessary in the 
later years of life when earning 
power normally is declining. If an 
insured were to pay only the costs 
of mortality each year, that is, if 
life insurance were on a one year 
renewable term basis, the cost would 
rise each year because of increasing 
mortality, and ultimately would be- 
come prohibitive. Adverse selection 
against insurance companies would 
result from those in poor health 
seeking every means to continue 
their insurance. The level premium 
system is more practical and meets 
the objections to the natural pre- 
mium plan. The fact that the same 
premium is paid each year has no 
effect ‘on mortality experience. 
Hencg, the level premium must be 
such that it will provide for the 
increasing mortality of later years. 
Of necessity, it will be more than 
sufficient in the early years to pay 
mortality costs. These extra pay- 
ments in the early years will be 
accumulated to meet the rising costs 
of mortality in the later years, and 
the accumulations represent the in- 
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vestment element of the contract. 
Two factors permit this investment 
element to increase continuously in 
spite of the increase in mortality. 
One is the fact that a minimuin rate 
of interest is credited each year, but 
the more important is that as the 
investment element increases. the 
amount at risk decreases. When 
mortality costs are very high, the 
amount at risk has been reduced to 
such a degree that the level premium 
plus the interest allowance is more 
than sufficient to cover the cost of 
the amount at risk and the invest- 
ment element continues to increase 
throughout life. 


(b and c) (1) Pe icy provisions 
which relate to the protection of the 
investment elements of insurance 
contracts are: 

The policy states the mortality 
and interest bases by which the in- 
vestment element of the contract 1s 
to be determined. No basis pro- 
ducing a lesser amount may be used. 

The policy states the amount of 
the cash surrender and other non- 
forfeiture values for each _ policy 
vear. (Values beyond the twentieth 
vear may be omitted, but are pre- 
determined and are available on re- 
quest ). 

The policy states the loan values 
and the basis on which loans will be 
granted. ‘That is, the interest rate 
and the amount available can be de- 
termined at any time and the insured 
can request the loan whenever he 
desires. 

The policy may not be cancelled 
or contested by the company except 
for fraud and then only during the 
first year or two depending on the 
incontestable clause. 


(2) State laws affecting life in- 
surance which pertain to the pro- 
tection of the insured’s investment 
element are: 

Laws pertaining to non-forfeiture 
values, also embodied in policy pro- 
visions. 

Laws establishing minimum mor- 
tality and interest bases for reserves 
and non-forfeiture values, also em- 
bodied in policy provisions. 

Laws pertaining to the types of 
investments which may be made by 
or which are prohibited to life in- 
surance companies. These laws aim 
to assure high quality, well diversi- 
fied investments. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Laws requiring annual reports 
and providing for examination of 
the companies by state supervisory 
authorities. 

Laws relating to capital and sur- 
plus requirements, designed to as- 
sure adequate funds to _ protect 
against contingencies and also to 
prevent excessive accumulation of 
surplus. 

Laws which protect policy values 
and proceeds from claims of the 
creditors of the insured and of bene- 
ficiaries. So far as the investment 
element is concerned, the more im- 
portant statutes are those protecting 
policy values against claims of the 
insured’s creditors during his life- 
time. 


QUESTION 3. 


**A” wants to insure his son’s 
college education. He is age 32; 
his son is age 5. Both are in- 
surable. “A” estimates that the 
minimum cost for each year at 
the college of his choice will be 
$1,800. 

(a) Explain the nature of the 
provision which should be in- 
cluded in a juvenile policy to be 
certain that this need will be met. 

{b) What would be the ad- 
vantages of using a policy on the 
life of “A” rather than a juvenile 
policy for this purpose? 


(c and d) If insurance on the 
life of “A” is used, what par- 
ticular problems arise as to bene- 
ficiary designations and settle- 
ment arrangements for the pur- 
pose stated? Explain. 


Answer to Question 3. 


(a) A “payor clause” should be 
included in the juvenile policy to 
assure funds for the son’s education. 
This feature provides that upon 
death of the “payor”, the father in 
this case, prior to maturity of the 
contract, all further premiums on 
the policy shall cease and the policy 
will mature on its regular maturity 
date just as though premiums had 
been paid. The clause can be written 
to provide for waiver of premiums 
in event of total and permanent dis- 
ability of the “payor”, and such a 
provision should be included in this 
particular contract. The same auto- 
matic maturity of the contract is 
provided, in case of disability as de- 
fined in the clause, as was described 
in case of death of the “payor”. 
However, if disability ceases before 
maturity of the contract, premium 
payments must be resumed for the 
remainder of the contract period. 

(b) There are a number of ad- 
vantages in having insurance on life 
of the father rather than a juvenile 
policy on the life of the son. First, 
the father is the bread-winner whose 
life is of value to his family. Life 
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insufarice is needed to protect against 


loss of the life value of the father. 


Even though needs other than the 


son’s education have been met ack 


quately through other insurance, life 


insurance on the life of the father 


will provide equally well as a juvenile 


policy for the education of the son. 
In event of the father’s death, the 
son’s educational funds will be avail 
able immediately and will accumulat 
interest until college age is reached 
whereas under a juvenile policy only 
the face value would be available 
when college age is reached. If other 
needs have not been met adequately, 
a policy on the life of the father could 
be used for more urgent needs even 
though now it might be ear-marked 
for educational purposes. 


A second group of advantages 
arise out of the greater flexibility of 
a policy on the life of the father. As 
stated before, the insurance might 
be needed and used for more urgent 
purposes than the son’s education. 
Or the father might accumulate 
funds sufficient to provide the son’s 
education without using the insur- 
ance, in which case a policy on his 
own life could be continued for other 
purposes. The same is true if the 
father is alive and can meet the son’s 
educational costs out of current in- 
come. Or the father might borrow 
against the value of the policy to 
defray educational costs and con- 
tinue the insurance, ultimately re- 
paying the loan so he would have the 
protection unimpaired. Or the son 
might not qualify for or be interested 
in college, in which case a policy on 
the life of the father could be used 
for other needs. 


A third advantage is that insur- 
ance on the life of the father alone 
would not cost as much as insurance 
on the life of the son with a payor 
clause since only one life, instead of 
two, is being insured. 

(ec and d) The problems which 
arise as to beneficiary designations 
and settlement arrangements under 
insurante on the life of a parent for 
a son’s college education are: 

Who should be named as bene- 
ficiary—the minor son, the mother, 
a guardian or atrustee? If the minor 
son is named, it may be impossible 
for the son to exercise his full rights 
as a beneficiary before reaching ma- 
turity, or it may be impossible to pay 
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the proceeds directly to the minor. 
Delay and expense could result. If 
the mother is named, there may be 
some question whether the funds will 
be used for the designated purpose, 
or if contingent beneficiaries are not 
named the proceeds may become 
part of the mother’s estate upon her 
death with a resulting delay and 
expense in settlement. If a guardian 
is named, there may be some ex- 
pense and legal requirements which 
may defeat the father’s purposes. If 
a trustee is named, there will be some 
expense and the flexibility of the 
settlement options will be lost to 
the son. 

Shall the settlement arrangement 
be rigid or flexible? It should be 
flexible enough to allow modification 
in event of material changes which 
might take place, but rigid enough 
to guarantee its purpose. We cannot 
be certain as to precisely when the 
son will enter college. Will it be at 
age 17, 18 or later? In fact, we 
cannot be sure the son will or should 
enter college. If he does, will his 
expenses be $1,800 per year? And 
will they continue for only four 
years, or might he wish a longer 
professional education? Some flexi- 
bility should be allowed to permit 
meeting changes in costs. What shall 
be done if the father dies long before 
the son is ready for college? What 
shall be done if the son dies before 
entering college? Arranging the set- 
tlement plan so that these questions 
may be answered satisfactorily is a 
difficult undertaking. 


QUESTION 4. 


(a) “In 1946, term insurance 
amounted to 16% of the total 
life insurance issued, exclusive 
of industrial and group. This 
percentage increased to 24% in 
1948.” What are the reasons for 
this large relative increase of 
term insurance? 

(b) (1) Do conversion clauses 
in term life insurance contracts 
ordinarily require evidence of 
insurability as a requisite to con- 
version? Why or why not? 

(2) What are the different 
bases on which conversions of 
term insurance ordinarily are 
permitted? Explain each specifi- 
cally. 
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Answer to Question 4. 


(a) There are a number of rea- 
sons for the large relative increase 
of term insurance. Some of the 
major reasons are: 

1. The increased cost of living has 
made necessary larger amounts of 
insurance to cover needs at the same 
level as before and, at the same time, 
it has reduced the amount of money 
available to many persons for insur- 
ance purchase. Hence, term insur- 
ance is used instead of higher pre- 
mium forms. 


2. The lower interest rates avail- 
able both in insurance settlements 
and in outside investments have 
made necessary larger amounts of 
insurance to produce the same in- 
come as before. 

3. A much larger number of 
agents are programming life insur- 
ance, selling income instead of prin- 
cipal sum coverage. This frequently 
calls for a considerable amount of 
protection. 

4. Special policies with term in- 
surance riders have been developed 

(Continued on the next page) 
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by many companies and have become 
popular since they permit meeting 
needs for income during the critical 
period of a family’s growth at a lower 
premium outlay. 

5. Millions of men in the armed 
services became acquainted with 
term insurance through their N. S. 
L. I. contracts and now do not 
hesitate to use it in private life. 

6. Term insurance is being used 
as a supplement to the benefits pro- 
vided under the Social Security 
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¥ Same management since 
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7. Many companies have been 
pushing term insurance directly or 
indirectly in recent years because of 
the problems attending investment 
ot reserves on higher premium forms 
ot insurance. 

(b) (1) Term life insurance 
contracts do not ordinarily require 
evidence of insurability as a requisite 
to conversion. To do so would defeat 
one of the principal purposes of 
convertible term insurance which is 
to provide an option on a future 
permanent plan of insurance. If 
evidence of insurability were re- 
quired there would be no benefit to 
the conversion feature since one who 
is insurable could purchase other 
insurance whereas one who is no 
longer insurable could neither pur- 
chase other insurance nor avail him- 
self of the conversion “privilege.” 
There is, however, a time limit 
betore the expiration of the policy 
within which conversion must be 
effected. This is to avoid the prob- 
lem of adverse selection. 

(2) Conversions of term insur- 
ance policies into other forms are 
permitted either as of the attained 
age of the insured or as of his age 
at the inception of the term insur- 
ance contract. In the first case the 
insured merely pays the premiums 
ot the new contract at his age at the 
time of conversion. In the second 
case an adjustment must be made 
in order to allow the insured to carry 
the new contract thereafter at the 
lower rate prevailing for his age at 
the inception of the term insurance 
contract. This adjustment usually 
is in the form of the difference be- 
tween the term insurance premium 
and the premium on the new contract 
for the years from inception of the 
term contract to the date of conver- 
sion, plus compound interest thereon. 
Since the new contract will have a 
loan value when this adjustment is 
made, part of the adjustment may 
be allowed to stand as a lien against 
the new policy. 


QUESTION 5. 


“A,” age 33, has a wife age 
28 and two daughters, 6 and 8 
vears old respectively. He has a 
salary of $4,500 per year, owns 
a small home on which he has 
recently cleared the mortgage, 
but has no life insurance or other 


property of significance. }\is 
position is one which is unlik: ly 
to provide any great advan: e. 
ment or increase in earnings. ‘le 
wishes to meet the ordinary nee ds 
of his family in event of his pre- 
mature death and, if possibie, 
provide a reasonable income for 
himself and his wife in old ave, 
He has been in covered employ- 
ment under the Social Security 
Act since he was 21. 

(a) What kinds and amounts 
of insurance would you recom. 
mend for his purpose? Give 
reasons. 

(b) Explain the beneficiary 
designations and settlement ar- 
rangements you would recom- 
mend, Give reasons. 


Answer to Question 5. 


(a) Assuming that “A” prob- 
ably spends half of his income on 
himself (including his savings and 
payments on the mortgage which he 
recently cleared), it is reasonable to 
anticipate that in event of his death 
his family will need somewhat less 
than $200 per month while the 
children are dependent. Since his 
home is clear, it is not necessary to 
make provision for rent or mortgage 
payments. Under the present Social 
Security law (as of June, 1950), 
“A’s” family would receive around 
$78 per month for the next ten years, 
then approximately $56 per month 
for two more years and then pay- 
ments would stop entirely until his 
wife reached age 65 at which time 
she would receive nearly $34 per 
month for the balance of her life- 
time. (This assumes that “‘A” dies 
now and that his earnings have been 
$3,000 or more per year while he has 
been under Social Security.) The dit- 
ference between the income needed 
and that furnished by Social Security 
should be provided by insurance. 
“A” apparently has been devoting a 
good share of his income toward 
liquidation of the mortgage on his 
home. He-has completed this ob- 
jective and should be able to use at 
least the same proportion of his 
income for the purchase of life insur- 
ance. Probably $450 to $500 could 
be used for this purpose each year. 

On the basis of the foregoing 
summary I would recommend that 
“A” obtain $5,000 ordinary life 
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insurance payable to his wife under 
the interest option with right to 
withdraw in whole or in part to 
cover his need for a clean up fund 
and to provide an emergency fund 
for the family ; and $10,000 ordinary 
life insurance with a family income 
rider for fifteen years to provide the 
necessary income while the children 
are maturing. This, along with 
Social Security, would allow the 
family $178 per month for ten years, 
$156 per month for two more years, 
$100 per month for three additional 
years and then the full face of the 
policy. If “A” could afford it, I 
would substitute a twenty year 
family income rider for the fifteen 
year rider in order to continue the 
$100 per month till his wife would 
be age 48. The lifetime income avail- 
able to Mrs. “A” from the $10,000 
policy and whatever might be left of 
the $5,000 policy would be small 
indeed, but it does not appear pos- 
sible to make more adequate pro- 
vision for her at the present time. 

[ have not recommended more 
term insurance because “A’s”’ finan- 
cial position is not likely to improve. 
I have recommended low premium 
insurance so that the maximum pro- 
vision could be made for his needs 
at his present income scale. I have 
not made specific provision for his 
old age nor for any secondary reeds 
since “A” does not seem able to 
afford the necessary insurance. | 
would watch his situation closely so 
that if his condition improves or if 
he is able to increase his savings | 
would supplement my present recom- 
mendations with additional insurance 
or conversion of his ordinary life 
insurance to higher premium forms. 

(b) Mrs. “A” should be primary 
heneficiary in all of the insurance. 
The children should be named as 
contingent beneficiaries in all of the 
insurance except about $1,500 of the 
lirst policy which is to be used for 
clean up purposes. In event of death 
ot the primary beneficiary following 
the insured’s death, any unpaid pro- 
ceeds should be payable to the con- 
tingent beneficiaries. 

The $5,000 clean up and emer- 
gency fund policy, as stated before, 
should be left under the interest 
option with the right to withdraw 
in whole or in part, the first with- 
drawals up to $1,500 to come from 
the portion of the proceeds in which 
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Bonds (Amortized Value) $44,230,455.47 
U. S. 
Government $ 5,892,875.00 
State and 
Municipal ... 2,283,495.60 
U. Ss. 
Railroads .. 5,754,418.41 
Public Utilities 11,276,731.39 
Canadian 2,475,272.91 
es industrial .... 16,547,662.16 


Stocks (Preferred $1,955,233.95; 
Common $816.171.40) ...... 2,771,405.35 


First Mortgages (Farms 

$1,325,495.48; 

City $5,587,201.56; 

F.H.A. $6,986,904.04; 

G.1. $1,847,908.23) ......... 15,747,509.31 


Real Estate (Home Office 
$34,268.83; Sold Under 
Contract $15,740.53: 








Investment $287,933.81) 337,943.17 
ee Loans on Policies ......... . 3,510,683.27 

Cash in Office and Banks .. 988,831.19 
Accrued Interest and Rent .. 712,472.72 
Due from Reinsurance 

GE cccccccocecoccss 692.89 
Deferred and Unreported 

Premiums and Misc. items 

(Less Non Admitted) ...... 874,189.68 

| PPT TeTT ett  .. | 


insurance Issued, Revived and increased 


HOME OFFICE 


the insured’s estate, rather than the 
children, is named as contingent 
beneficiary. 

The $10,000 ordinary life insur- 
ance policy with family income rider 
has a settlement arrangement in- 
herent in it. It would pay $100 per 
month for each month from the 
insured’s death until fifteen (or 
twenty) years from date of issue and 
then the face amount of the policy 
would be payable I would arrange 
for the face of the policy to remain 
with the insurance company on the 
interest option at the end of the 
fifteen (or twenty) years, subject to 


BANKERS Lure We 
OF NEBRASKA — 
7” ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1951 


RECORD FOR 1951 


Paid to Policyhoilders and Beneficiaries Since 1887 ............... $ 95,308,684.28 


insurance in Force December 31, 1951 ...... 
Increase in Insurance in Force ........... 
Pr 2 Cee Joke dledc ct oeecees co ees 
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LIABILITIES 


Policyholder Reserves ...... $60,895,508.67 
Policy 

Reserves ....$53,890,814.00 
Supplementary 

Contracts ... 3,394,844.00 

Prepaid 

Premiums ... 1,742,310.00 

Dividends Left 

at Interest .. 1,867,540.67 


Premiums Paid in Advance 
and Accounts Accrued 59,390.43 
Dividends to Policyholders 
Payable in Following 
Years and Reserves 

for Deferred Dividends ..... 487,621.78 
Reserve for Taxes Payable 
in Year Following ........ 250,000.00 
Reserve for Retirement Plans 1,150,402.00 


Death Claims Reported, No 
Proofs inci. $91,820.00 Re- 








serve for not Reported ..... 165,167.00 
Reserve For Miscellaneous 
Small Accounts or ethele abd 139,027.59 
Security Valuation Reserve . 162,056.76 
Reserve for Fluctuation in 
Ge WE oda ct cecwnes 550,000.00 
Additional Funds for Protec- 
tion of Policyholders ...... 5,315,008.82 





Total (ees ntvobedetauss $69,174,183.05 


* LINCOLN 


the right of the primary beneficiary 
to elect at that time any installment 
or life income option which then 
seems suitable. If the primary bene- 
ficiary is not alive, each contingent 
beneficiary should have the right to 
elect a lump sum or installment 
settlement for his or her share. I 
would not suggest a more rigid 
settlement for the face of the policy 
at this time since it is impossible to 
estimate with reasonable accuracy 
the needs of the beneficiaries fifteen 
(or twenty) years hence. 


(Continued next month) 
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Twelve years ago a 
North Dakota farmer- 
stockman, Benjamin F. 
Robinson, read a North- 


western National Life 





advertisement, picked 
up his pen on a 28-below-zero night and 
wrote us a letter testifying how life insurance 
had saved the day for himself and his depres- 
sion-ridden, drouth-stricken farm and family. 
‘". . « We tried every bank, every Govern- 
ment Loaning Agency, every moneyed man we 
knew to get a loan and all to no avail!’’ he 
related in a letter which many life insurance 
men the country over still recall. ‘‘We then 
turned to our Life Insurance Policies and bor- 


rowed every dime they would loan us. The 


money came at once. We saved ourselves .. .”’ 











How much that ‘‘lift’’ from his life insurance 
would mean to him even Mr. Robinson could 
not foresee. More than a decade later he 
was able to list among his assets over $20,000 
of paid-up life insurance, 52 quarter sections 
of land (that’s 13 square miles, you city fellas !), 
his home on the Three Bars Ranch, and 500 
head of cattle — and every item completely 
debt free. Besides, his two sons will have the 
advantages of a college education. 

Little wonder that Mr. Robinson says with 
a sense of firm satisfaction, ‘‘The loans | ob- 
tained in the 30's on my life insurance was the 
blood transfusion which kept me alive finan- 
cially. And, as | tell my sons over and over, 
life insurance saved the ranch for your mother 
and I, so don't you ever lose your faith in life 


insurance.” 


NORTHWESTERN /Vatiional LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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MISCELLANY 


In Printer’s Ink list of 222 mil- 
lionaire advertisers in 1951 the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and three 
life companies are listed. These 
companies, in order of expenditures, 
are: Prudential, Metropolitan and 
Equitable. 


WwW KW 


A new half hour TV film series 
is now being sponsored in San An- 
tonio, Texas by the Bankers Life 
and Casualty of Chicago, Illinois. 
The series features “Old American 
Barn Dance,” a program produced 
through United Television Programs 
in New York. The commercial will 
deal with the White Cross Plan fea- 
tured by the insurance company. 


wk ok x 


At the February meeting of the 
board of directors of the Colonial 
Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica a regular dividend of $1 per share 
and an extra dividend of $1 per share 
were declared payable on March 10 
to holders of record March 3. 


WwW YK 


In an interesting premium tax de- 
cision, the Supreme Court of Colo- 
rado has ruled that dividends used 
to purchase paid-up additions are 
not subject to the state premium tax. 


“ww OK 


Last summer a French mission of 
insurance people visited insurance 
companies and organizations here 
-to find out “How we do it.” The 
E.C.A. financed the trip as part of 
its job of selling Americanism. As 
a result of the visit, an organization 
roughly equivalent to a combination 
of the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation and the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association was formed in 
France. This new organization has 
sponsored a second visit by French 
insurance executives from February 
25 to March 15. Over there they 
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may find our accomplishments hard 
to believe (paraphrasing the title of 
a recent article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post) but when they come, 
“seeing is believing.” 


WwW YW 


Vincent Bladen, Professor of Po- 
litical Economy at the University of 
Toronto, will head a committee of 
40 to 50 members to investigate 
health insurance in Canada, The 
hndings will be presented to the 
Parliamentary Committee on Health 
Insurance. 


ww OM 


Inflation is reflected in the new 
rate book of the /mperial Life of 
Canada. Most premiums, as well as 
nonforfeiture values, are quoted for 


$10,000. 
“x Ww 


Joseph M. Bryan, Ist vice presi- 
dent, Jefferson Standard Life, par- 
ticipated in the Puerto Rico Confer- 
ence in that country on February 1, 
2 and 3. The gathering is sponsored 
by The Government of Puerto Rico 
and Pan American World Airways, 
Inc. The Jefferson Standard has 
operated in Puerto Rico for over a 
quarter of a century and is the lead- 
ing life insurance company on the 
[sland from the standpoint of sales. 


WwW OW 


In the field of industrial advertis- 
ing, the John Hancock Mutual Life 
and the Metropolitan Life were cited 
among 30 corporations for distin- 
guished achievement. The John 
Hancock was chosen for its Ameri- 
canism campaign, while the Metro- 
politan got the nod for its health 
campaign. 


WwW OW 


During 1951, more than 45,000 
people saw Boston from the obser- 
vation gallery atop the John Hancock 


Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Visitors represented every state of 
the union and many countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, as well as 
countries in other parts of the world. 

The “SIGNATURE,” a publica- 
tion of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, has won the award of merit 
of the Massachusetts Industrial Edi- 
tors’ Association for the fourth con- 
secutive year. Major credit for this 
achievement goes to Clifton A. Fol- 
lansbee, editor. 


“x we 


The Education Committee of the 
Life Advertisers’ Association has 
undertaken a meritorious project for 
the primary purpose of establishing 
a basic bookshelf. All LAA mem- 
bers have been requested to advise 
the committee of the books which 
they have found particularly helpful 
and those in other categories. After 
the reports are in a master list will 
be prepared and members can then 
be guided accordingly with respect 
to their library. 


Kw YW YW 


At the annual election luncheon of 
the Life Managers’ Association of 
Greater New York, Harry Krueger, 
C.L.U., of the Krueger-Davidson 
Agency of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, was elected president for the 
calendar year of 1952 succeeding 
John H. Evans. Thomas L. O’Hara, 
district manager for the Metropoli- 
tan, was elected vice president. 


wow OW 


Jules Derome, manager of the 
Montreal, Canada, branch of the 
Sun Life of Canada, has been elected 
president of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Canada. 


Wwesew 


The educational meeting spon- 
sored by the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of the City of New York 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


last month provided a very inter- 
esting session. Featured as the first 
speaker on the program was Dr. 
Arthur M. Master, who discussed 
“Blood Pressures.” As a Cardiolo- 
gist at Mt. Sinai Hospital, he was 
well qualified. On the other side of 
the question Andrew C. Webster, 
manager of selection for the Mutual 
Life, covered the subject “How 
Would You Rate It?” Following 
the addresses the meeting was open 
to discussion. 


Ww KW XK 


Due to increase in cost, the board 
of trustees of the Life Underwriter 
Training Council have increased 
tuition fees from $50 to $60, effec- 
tive with fall enrollments for 1952- 
1953 classes. 


w WK 


The 1946 class of the United 
States Naval Academy has created 
a foundation with Admiral William 
F. (“Bull”) Halsey (retired), as 
sponsor. The Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York City will act as 
trustee. Gifts can be made to the 
foundation in the form of donations 
or 20 Year Endowment policies. 
These latter are being underwritten 
by The Manhattan Life. Proceeds 
on death of insured or maturity of 
policy go to the foundation. 


Sol Huber, C.L.U., well known 
general agent for the Mutual Benefit 
in New York City, is directing a 
course in Estate Planning at the 
New School for Social Research in 
New York City. The course is held 
once a week and will run for 15 con- 
secutive weeks. 


x KOS 


During the past several weeks, 
five life insurance executives have 
addressed students at Notre Dame 
College of Foreign and Domestic 
Trade. The program was arranged 
by the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation’s Relations with Universities 
Committee. Chairman Clarence B. 








Boston Mutual again reports that 
its Insurance in Force has doubled in 
the last 10 years. 





JAY R. BENTON, President 











Metzger, C.L.U., 2nd Vice Pr.sj- 
dent, Equitable Society, has »- 
nounced that his committee is | jw 
scheduling speakers for the next ~-y- 
eral months based on requests {) 1m 
schools throughout the country. 


SALES 


New paid business in the New 
England Mutual for January ex- 
ceeded $39,000,000 representing the 
largest production for any month in 
the company’s 108 years of opera- 
tion. The Lambert K. Huppeler 
agency in New York City wrote 
$3,562,381 representing the largest 
one-month volume paid for by any 
single agency in the history of the 
company. 

x KOK 

With over $25,000,000 of new 
business during January, the Great- 
West Life Assurance Company is 
continuing its high production rate. 
As usual, the Chicago agency of 
Karl M. Schwemm led the parade. 


A four-months sales campaign was 
completed by the Colontal Life re- 
cently in honor of E. J. Heppen- 
heimer, founder and chairman of 
the board. What makes the cam- 
paign news is that the board of di- 
rectors sponsored and supervised the 
campaign. 
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record of achievement 





EVERYONE'S 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS—about Crown Life’s 
—New Policy Plans 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life's 
—Ahbility to provide the extra services they need. 
POLICY OWNERS—about Crown Life's 


—Low cost protection—Understandable policies —Our outstanding 


Licensed in: Alaska, Arizona, California 


TALBING! 


For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


CROWN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 
OVER EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION IN FORCE IN OUR 51ST YEAR 


District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, — Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Puerto Rico, Texas, Virgin Islands, Washington. 


LIFE 


—Greater Opportunities 
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SICKNESS 


RIVATE insurance against sick- 
~~ met about 10 percent of the 
costs of sickness in 1950, according 
to a report on voluntary insurance 
against sickness published in the So- 
cial Security Bulletin for December 
and released last month by Arthur 
|. Altmeyer, Commissioner for So- 
cial Security, Federal Security 
Agency.* Comparable figures for 
1949 and 1948 are 8.9 and 7.4 per- 
cent, respectively. Private sickness 
costs include the costs of medical 
care and the loss of income through 
illness which stops wages and sal- 
aries. 

This report is the third in an an- 
nual series issued by the Social Se- 
curity Administration. Each of 
these yearly reports determines not 
how many insurance policies or con- 
tracts are in force during the year, 
but how much actual insurance pro- 
tection people have through volun- 
tary insurance. 

Private insurance has been grow- 
ing very rapidly, but it met only 
about 12 percent of the Nation's 
private medical care bills in 1950. 
The comparable figures were about 
10 percent in 1949 and about 8 per- 
cent in 1948. Thus, in 1950 people 
had to meet 88 percent of the bills 
on an individual basis. 

Private expenditures for all types 
of medical care equalled $8.4 billion, 
and benefit payments by all kinds 
of medical and hospitalization in- 
surance totaled nearly $1 billion in 
the 12 months ending December 31, 
1950. 

The Nation’s hospital bill paid 
through private resources was placed 
at approximately $2.1 billion in 1950, 
Figures available for the first time 
show that $680 million was paid 
from insurance funds for such hos- 
pitalization. About $378 million 
represented payments by the 8&4 
Blue Cross plans to hospitals on 
behalf of their members. About $254 
million came from commercial in- 
surance companies in settlement of 
claims arising out of hospital costs. 
The remaining $48 million repre- 
sented payments made through a 
wide variety of other prepayment 
plans for hospital care. 
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Total private insurance payments 
for hospital care arnounted to about 
32 percent of the private costs of 
hospital care. 

Insurance against the cost of phy- 
sicians’ services was less widespread 
in 1950 than hospitalization insur- 
ance. Benefit payments were $312 
million, or 12.5 percent of the esti- 
mated cost of physicians’ care. The 
amount of money paid as benefits 
for medical care had, however, more 
than doubled since 1948. 

Income loss through illness is esti- 
mated at nearly $5 billion for 1950. 
It includes only wages and salaries 
lost through short-term illness and 
disability. It does not include in- 
come lost through work-connected 
injuries, or after the first 6 months 
of disability, or after the death of the 
worker. Offsets are made to allow 
for compensated sick leave. Private 
insurance against such income loss 
amounted to $359 million in 1950, 
or about 7.2 percent of this sickness 
cost. Nearly 93 percent of the loss 


INSURANCE 


insurance against loss of income on 
account of sickness. 

Private medical care expenditures 
of the kinds that are insurable under 
the prevailing forms of private in- 
surance amounted to nearly $6.8 
billion in 1950. Private insurance 
benefits of $992 million amounted to 
14.6 percent of these expenditures. 
Similarly, so-called insurable wage 
and salary losses in 1950 amounted 
to $3.2 billion, and insurance bene- 
fits to $359 million or 11.1 percent. 
The costs of sickness, taking both 
items together, equaled $10.0 billion 
in 1950; and total private insurance 
payments amounted to 13.5 percent. 
Insurance had met 11.6 percent of 
these costs and losses in 1949 and 
9.8 percent in 1948. Thus, there had 
been an increase of 3.7 percent in 
the 3-year period, but insurance still 
covered less than one-seventh of 
these sickness costs in 1950. 

The following table sets forth 
some of the figures given in the re- 
port: 





All private medical care expenditures 
EEOGENS GONWEOOD 40sec cicncces $2,12 
Physicians’ 


SEFVICES ...ccccces Sp 

ge Ee, Se 3,744 
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1950 total 


1950 private 
medical costs 


insurance 


and wage-loss benefits 
oem in millions) Percent 

$ 8.36 992 11.9 
680 32.1 

312 12.5 

alll __4 

4.984 359 7.2 
13,352 1,351 10.1 


@ Relatively small, and included in the two figures above. 





during the year was not covered by 
private insurance. In 1949, insur- 
ance covered 6.9 percent; and in 
1948, 6.0 percent. 

The public paid somewhat more 
than $1.9 billion in premiums for all 
kinds of private insurance against 
sickness costs in 1950. They re- 
ceived benefits amounting to some- 
what less than $1.4 billion in the 
same year. The insurance therefore 
returned, on the average, about 70 
cents in benefits for every dollar of 
premium. The return was higher 
than average under some kinds of 
contracts and lower under others. 

Present forms of private insurance 
against sickness undertake to cover 
certain kinds of medical costs and 
not others ; and the same is true for 





* This Agency is the foremost proponent of 
socialized medicine—editors, 


The current report on voluntary 
insurance against sickness shows that 
benefit payments of all types have 
increased by $500 million since 1948, 
At the same time the costs of all 
forms of medical care have also risen, 
wages lost due to sickness are higher 
than they were in 1948 and there are 
more people in the country requiring 
medical care. Neverthless the pro- 
portion of the total private costs of 
medical care and income loss due to 
sickness met by insurance benefits 
had advanced from 7.4 percent in 
1948 to 10.1 percent in 1950. 

Most of the cost of sickness to 
individuals is not heing met by 
voluntary insurance in spite of its 
tremendous recent growth in the 
number of insurance contracts in 
force and in the number of persons 
having some kind of insurance. 
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Policy Form—from page 27 


was not an end goal in itself but 
rather a part of an overall opera- 
tional plan. 

The redesigning job was rather 
complicated in view of the many 
factors that had to be taken into 
consideration. 

These factors included the gen- 
eral appearance of the policy form 
itself, record card sizes and the posi- 
tion in which the items were to 
appear upon the cards. 


Limited Space 


For example: To meet the re- 
quirements of other departments, all 
pertinent data had to be incorporated 
in a space 2% inches wide which 
was the usable width of the smallest 
record card, otherwise the systems 
of other departments would be 
thrown into complete disorder. 
Thus, number, name, date and age 
had to appear within this width 
limitation. The upshot of it was 
that we came up with a master 
record card and policy form, the 
first five lines of which, with two 


exceptions, were in exact duplica- 
tion. 

This looks easy now but the job 
of synchronizing the items on the 
cards and the policy turned out to 
be the most difficult part of the whole 
program. 

The record card now reads—Line 
1, number, branch, income or cash. 
Line 2, name. Line 3, policy date, 
age, expiry or maturity date. Line 
4, amount, premium, number of 
years. Line 5, substandard class, 
cause, annual premium (that is, the 
substandard annual premium needed 
for actuarial purposes), followed by 
a blank space in which the name of 
the primary beneficiary will appear. 
The branch office appearing in the 
first line and the substandard data 
in the fifth line are surplus baggage 
insofar as the policy is concerned so 
we will get rid of them in the dupli- 
cating process. 

With the revision of the policy 
form necessary to permit prepara- 
tion by duplication we were afforded 
the opportunity of restudying the 
policy form in its entirety, both as 
to size and content. It was our gen- 
eral feeling that a smaller size policy 


form would be more attractive 
appearance. 

Smaller size was also deman:/ed 
to balance the concentration of the 
variable items appearing in the panel 
and these variable items had to be 
held to a minimum in order not to 
overcrowd the record cards. ‘| he 
text of the contract was therefore 
given a thorough study and all un- 
necessary language was squeezed 
out or rephrased in more concise 
form. For example: it had been 
noticed that the beneficiary designa- 
tion quite often used up a consider- 
able amount of space and that we 
were often hard-pressed to get in all 
the beneficiaries that are sometimes 
nominated. 


in 


Beneficiary Angle 


But the names of the beneficiaries 
appear in the application and the 
application by the terms of the 
policy and by law forms a part of 
the contract. Why couldn’t the bene- 
ficiary designation in the application 
serve just as well instead of repeat- 
ing it in the policy? A copy of the 
application is always attached. A 
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long beneficiary designation in any 
event was not adaptable to a dupli- 
cation process because it would use 
up too much valuable space on the 
record card. 

Therefore, on the first draft of 
the policy form we included in a 
single line “Beneficiary—as stated in 
the application unless subsequently 
changed in accordance with provi- 
sions of the contract.” If there was 
any ambiguity of the beneficiary 
designation in the application, it was 
clarified in the Home Office In- 
dorsement space. 

This backfired a little, as disap- 
pointment was expressed over the 
omission of the name of the bene- 
ficiary on the face of the policy. On 
redrafting, the word “Beneficiary” 
appears alone in the panel im- 
mediately under the word “Pre- 
mium” (Luck left us a blank space 
on the record card at this position). 
The phrase “as stated in application 
unless subsequently changed in ac- 
cordance with provisions of the con- 
tract’ was carried as a_ separate 
line, 
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In our current policy form if but 
one beneficiary were involved, the 
name now appears after the word 
“beneficiary.” If there are primary 
and secondary beneficiaries, the 
name of the primary beneficiary is 
followed by the phrase “if living, 
otherwise” so that the policy would 
read “Beneficiary Mary Doe, Wife, 
if living, otherwise as stated in ap- 
plication, etc.” If the beneficiary 
designation is complicated, nothing 
is shown on the face of the policy, 
which then reads “Beneficiary as 
stated in application.” This seemed 
to satisfy everybody. 

“To get back to operations. 


Stencil Used 


Now, after the work sheet has 
been prepared a stencil is cut for 
a master record card. The back of 
the stencil is card stock and a replica 
of the stencil is transferred to the 
backing by ordinary carbon paper 
to facilitate checking. After check- 
ing, the duplicating process takes 
place. We are at present using 


Elliott Record Card Machines and 
duplicate impressions are made by 
forcing a quick drying ink through 
the stencil under pressure. The 
stencil, having been prepared on the 
basis of the data to appear on the 
record cards, contains many items 
that must not be transferred to the 
policy form. The policy, therefore, 
is placed in a mask that will effec- 
tively cut out all items of the stencil 
except those appearing in the panel 
in the policy. By cutting the mask 
properly, the reference to branch 
office on the first line of the stencil 
and the substandard data on the 
fifth line, are also successfully elimi- 
nated. The masked policy and then 
the cards are run through the dupli- 
cating machine. At the completion 
of this operation the policy is in final 
form except for the insertion of the 
values, examining for special state 
stamps, validating by the Recorder 
and attaching a copy of the applica- 
tion. Checking of the variable items 
appearing in the panel has been 
eliminated as that was done at the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Form—Continued 


time the stencil was checked. Fur- 
thermore, in general we have a 
Home Office record of the exact 
manner in which the policy was pre- 
pared as it is duplicated on the 
record card. I say “in general” be- 
cause occasionally something goes 
wrong in the duplicating process and 
the policy has to be typed. Such 
cases can be identified later by a 
code placed on the work sheet. 


Savings Accomplished 


What operational savings have 
been accomplished ? 


I indicated earlier the six steps 
toward policy preparation, that is 
the preparation of the work sheet, 
checking, preparation of the master 
record card, checking, preparation 
of the policy form, checking. 


We now have it cut down to 
preparation of the work sheet, omis- 
sion of the checking of the work 
sheet at this point except for com- 
putations, preparation of the master 
record card (that is the stencil), 
the checking of the master record 
card which constitutes the checking 
of the work sheet and policy as well, 
and the preparation of the policy by 
duplication. 


We have partially eliminated the 
checking of the work sheet as this 
is combined with the checking of 
the card. We have eliminated the 
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typing of the policy and the check- 
ing of the items appearing in the 
panel on the policy. Previously we 
had to send the master card to the 
Duplicating Department for the 
preparation of record cards. Now 
the cards and policies are prepared 
in the same operation. 


Eliminating Bugs 


I wiil not say that all went 
smoothly when we changed over to 
the present system. There were bugs 
and plenty of them. 


At first stencil typing was hard on 
the eyes because the cut stencil was 
difficult to read by the typist doing 
this work. Experimentation showed 
that a dark background under the 
stencil and proper artificial lighting 
brought out the items more clearly, 
that is, with a dark background 
under the stencil and with the light 
flowing across the stencil while still 
in the typewriter the stencil letter- 
ing appears white against the back- 
ground. 


The cards and policy were some- 
times out of alignment. More careful 
cutting of the forms in the Print 
Shop overcame this. The duplica- 
tion system that we use requires the 
utmost precision in form size, and 
a tolerance of more than 144th of an 
inch cannot be allowed. 


Failures in the duplicating process 
were most difficult to trace as they 
could be caused by the typewriter, 
by an imperfect stencil, by the 
duplicating machine or by improp- 
erly cut cards and forms. Many 
times the cause of these failures 
could be determined only through 
the process of elimination. However, 
experience has come with use and 
now when something occasionally 
goes wrong we know pretty much 
what to look for and correct. 


Everyone Satisfied 


Some of our early problems were 
caused by the use of the regular 
typewriter. Varying finger pres- 
sures used by the typists caused a 
poor quality in the finished product. 
This difficulty was overcome by the 
installation of electromatic type- 
writers which are a “must” on this 
type of work. They also operate 
faster and much more cleanly. 


The disability provision and . 4- 
ditional Indemnity Provision, if « e- 
sired, are added by rider. They 10 
not adapt themselves to the dupli: .- 
tion process and are still typed. 

I think this just about covers | \¢ 
subject. The policy form is accep id 
very well by the insuring public iid 
we have received compliments on ‘ts 
format. The system of operating is 
satisfactory. 


LONGEVITY RECORD 


ONGEVITY among Americi 

wage earners and their familics 
increased to a new high in 1951, 
with expectation of life at birth ris- 
ing to 68.5 years, according to Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, chief statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. This is a gain of about 
one fifth of a year over the 1950 
figure. 

Since the latter part of the 19th 
century, little more than two genera 
tions ago, expectation of life at 
birth has doubled in the industrial 
population. Among the Metropoli- 
tan’s industrial policyholders, aver- 
age length of life has increased by 
five years in the past decade, and by 
10 years since the early 1930s. 

The gains are attributed by Dr. 
Dublin to more healthful living and 
working conditions, better food, and 
to the outstanding gains in medical 
science and public health administra- 
tion. 


—_ 





ACCIDENT 
AND 
HEALTH SALES 
MANAGER 


A large and one of the oldest Western 
Life, Accident and Health companies, 
plans to completely revamp and revitalize 
its Accident and Health merchandising 
procedures. This creates an unusual op- 
portunity for a capable and experienced 
man. He must know accident and health 
selling, contracts, merchandising methods 
and be able to apply this knowledge to 
the objective of increased production 
through* an established and growing 
agency field force. 
If you think you are the man—write 
giving age, experience, family status— 
all replies will be kept confidential. 
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Annual Statement 


December 31, 1951 


1951 INCREASES 


Insurance owned by Policy- 
holders increased $14,978,587, 
to a new high of $234,881,244. 


7 


Resources increased $4,633,- 
9138, to a new high of $60,- 
117,742. 


* 


The amount Paid to Policy- 
» holders and beneficiaries in 
1951, was $3,071,236 — the 
total payments since the 
Company’s beginning in 1906 
rose to $45,776,878. 


* 


The Reserves to credit of 
Policyholders increased by 
$3,521,595, and are now $48,- 
521,595. 




















RESOURCES 

Bonds eeeeeeesees See eee eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeees $17,056,354.00 

United States 

Government ....$ 7,572,303.00 

Canadian ceeces 604,415.00 

Municipal ..ee+- 1,110,495.00 

Corporate .eeee- 7,769,141.00 

$17,056,354.00 

Prateed SESE. ccccccccscesvcescsce Sadieewede cose 1,067,967.50 
Common Stocks PTR RERUEEELELEEE LE 1,051,131.25 
Morigage Loans ..sseee. eccccccccccccccccece eveces 29,349,279.85 
Loans to Policyholders .ccceccccccecccscccsccscvece 2,701 076.76 
Cash of Pane cocccceccoccceecececcececesesesees ‘ 631,388.45 
Real Esiate: 

Home Office Building ...csccsccseesecccces eee 257,750.60 

Investment Properiy ....+. ecccceccccccece eccece 495,046.51 

Sold on Land Contract ccccccccccoccescecs pees 28,476.98 
Premiums in Course of Collection onl 

Renstoneens fami sce c - 0c -ctcccvcocecoecees - 1,208,970.29 
Accrued Interest (None past due) occcccceseooccoecs 254,928.75 
Premium Notes .eccsscess TTT TTT TTT TT TT oucoocooce 15,371.76 


Total Resources ...ccccceseccescesss. 900,117,742,10 


LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves cccccccsceccesccsscccess eecccces: $ 48,521,594.54 
Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders.... ecccece -  2,651,586.74 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance .ssccesesees 1,401 392.48 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1952 ..+.seeees cecece 640,000.00 
Claims Awaiting Completion ...-cscsesecseccessecs 158,959.87 
Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1952 .scceccsecececes 234,800.00 
Security Valuation Reserve ...csseesescecescecces ° 284,326.45 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ........ bededbescocoscoos . 49,254.99 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid .ecccccccccccccces . None 

Total Liabilities ......cceceececeeeesS 53,941,915.07 
Excess Protection to Policyliciders 
Capital Stock et eeeeeeeereesesteneeeee $ | ,000,000.00 
Surplus ..seseee ecccccccece ceccccccce 2,250,000.00 
General Contingency Reserve ...eeeeee 1,269,394.36 
Investment Fluctuation Reserve .....+- 1 ,656,432.67 








Surplus for Protection of Policyholders ..sceeeseeees 6,175,527.03 
Total Liabilities and Surplus ........$ 60,117,742.10 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Claris Adams, Pres. F. L. Barnes. Ist Vice Pres, and Dir. of Agencies 


A COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 











C.L.U. BUSINESS SEMINAR 


ARGELY because of growing 

tax complications in both in- 
dividual and business relationships, 
the planning for distribution of es- 
tates has become an increasingly in- 
volved matter and now calls for the 
careful consideration of a team of 
experts, including attorneys, ac- 
countants, bankers and life insurance 
underwriters. 


This was clearly brought out in 
January in the all-day panel discus- 
sion participated in by all of these 


experts and held at the Hotel Statler 
under the sponsorship of the New 
York Chapter of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters. 

With 500 of such specialists as- 
sembled for the “Estate Planner’s 
Day,”’ it was also made clear that 
there is no single “best” plan, but 
a wide diversity of plans from which 
the experts and especially the estate 
owner must choose. 

First essential in seeking an estate 
plan was given as the setting up of 
a working “team,” in the introduc- 
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Targets social secur- 
ity benefits in a jiffy. 
Easy to use. No pen- 
cil needed. Computes 
both old and new 
benefits. 








More power to men in the field”... 


that’s the purpose of General American's great 


array of selling tools. General American Life offers 


od more visual selling aids to help field represen- 


na tatives to greater success. You plan better, close 


faster, and enjoy more satisfaction in every sale. 


That is one of the ways General American backs 


up the efforts of men in the field. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





tory remarks of Wallace N. Watson 
of White Plains, vice-president jn 
charge of estate planning of the 
County Trust Company and fornie 
president of the Estate Planniy 
Corporation of New York. “It 
essential that the estate owner agrve 
at the outset that the best possille 
plan can be achieved only if a bal- 
anced team works it out and if the 
underwriter or trust officer who is 
coordinating the plan has permission 
for free discussion with the attorney 
and accountant,’ he said. 

“In the planning, not only must 
those working out the program de- 
termine in detail the probable shrink- 
age of the estate which would follow 
death, but they also must develop 
careful plans for the liquidation of 
that shrinkage,” said Rene A. 
Wormser, member of the New York 
law firm of Myles, Wormser & Koch 
and author of several books on estate 
planning. He added that there is no 
pattern, no one solution, estate plans 
having to be tailor made. Lawyers 
are finding it necessary more and 
more to be familiar with the needs of 
estate distribution and tax involve- 
ments, he said, as they have a vital 
role to play in all estate plans and 
often must make the final recom- 
mendations. 

One of the more recent develop- 
ments in estate planning is the im- 
portant role of the accountant, ac- 
cording to Leonard Price, a partner 
in the New York firm of Klein, 
Hinds & Finke. “The accountant is 
the fact-finder for the team working 
out an estate plan,”’ he said, ‘‘and he 
must present in effect a preview of 
what he is going to be called upon 
to do at death.” Mr. Price especially 
advised research as to the items 
making up the net worth of the es- 
tate owner and the mechanics of its 
distribution, not relying on the word 
of the client, as he is often unaware 
of the precise facts. Problems of 
valuation have become greatly com- 
plicated by tax developments, he 
said, so that today it is necessary to 
secure valuations three ways, death, 
present gnd past. 

Samuel L. Zeigen, general agent 
in New York for the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and chairman and moderator of the 
day’s program, urged all planners 
to keep in mind always that their 
prime objective is to adjust the plan 
to the client’s philosophy and not to 
the planner’s own pet scheme, 
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PENSION FUNDS FOR 
MORTGAGES? 


OME buyers in the future can 
A aiatan the possibility of 
expanded sources of mortgage financ- 
ing if pension funds turn to mort- 
gages for a portion of their invest- 
ments as now seems likely, Aubrey 
M. Costa, president of the Mortgage 
tankers Association of America, and 
president, Southern Trust & Mort- 
gage Company, Dallas, said recently. 

Pension funds, he said, now repre- 
sent the most rapidly growing in- 
vestment pool in the nation with 
resources already exceeding ten bil- 
lion dollars. Their investments are 
said to be confined almost entirely 
to securities with minimum risk such 
as high grade bonds and some pre- 
ferred and common stocks. 


Changes 


“These funds hold few mortgages 
yet, although loans insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
the Veterans Administration are re- 
garded high in safety value, almost 
in a class with the government 
bonds,” Costa said. “Pension fund 
officers have not handled mortgages 
to any great extent for several rea- 
sons: It is generally recognized that 
more detail work is required in the 
handling of mortgages than is usu- 
ally necessary in the purchase of 
preferred and common stocks and 
bonds. As pension funds have 
grown, it has become apparent that 
there is a greater need for diversi- 
fication of their investments. 


“The great demand for mortgage 
funds because of the sizeable build- 
ing programs of the past few years 
has taxed the normal sources of 
money for mortgages often beyond 
capacity, and new sources of funds 
are needed. Until recently the mort- 
gage industry has not realized the 
need for other sources of funds.and 
has not carefully presented the 
merits of mortgage investments to 
the pension funds officers. 

“In the future, with the tremen- 
dous volume of financing to be 
needed to handle the vast amount of 
building our country needs, it ap- 
pears additional investment outlets 
will be needed. Our rapidly growing 
population, resulting in a constantly 
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increasing number of new families 
every vear, means heavier mortgage 
financing requirements, far greater 
than anticipated a few decades ago. 
The constant shifting of industry 
and population to the West, South- 
west and South creates great needs 
for new financing in addition to the 
normal requirements incident to ob- 
solescence, replacements, destruction 
by fire, etc.” 

The mortgage industry, Costa 
said, is studying means and ways to 
encourage pension funds into mort- 


D. W. (DAVE) CUNNINGHAM 


longest 
record of high persistency on large 
volume in ANICO history. Starting in 
Houston during the depression, he has 
built one of the top renewal and first 
year incomes and has twice held the 
highest honor club offices. Aside from 
professional success, Mr. Cunningham 
being one 
of the moving forces in the famed calf 
scramble of the great Houston Fat 
Stock Show that builds futures 
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gage financing. No serious obstacle 
is presented, but the problem of 
“servicing” the loans may require 
some changes or modifications as 
the pension trust operations are not 
presently being operated similar to 
the methods employed by large life 
insurance companies and other in- 
stitutional investors. 

“Opening of the pension fund field 
to mortgage investments will mean 
an increased volume of funds avail- 
able to meet the needs of our ex- 
panding economy,” he said. 
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OPPORTUNE TIME 


HE 86,000,000 life insurance 

policyholders of the United 
States can and should demand a 
showdown on inflation in this na- 
tional election year, Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of The Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society de- 
clared in a year-end statement. As 
the biggest stakeholders in the battle 
against inflation, they should insist 
that the campaign platforms of both 
major political parties contain reso- 
lutions to reverse current Govern- 
ment monetary policies, he stated. 


In a forecast of business condi- 
tions for 1952, Mr. Parkinson pre- 
dicted that life insurance would en- 
joy one of its greatest sales years. 
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The nation’s interest rate structure 
appears to be on the upswing, he 
noted, and the slowly mounting earn- 
ings rate on life insurance invest- 
ment funds will be passed along to 
policyholders in the form of divi- 
dends, thus reducing the cost of 
their life insurance protection. 

“This is no time for the industry 
to congratulate itself on its sales 
efforts,” Mr. Parkinson warned, 
“because life insurance protection is 
steadily lagging behind today’s in- 
flated values of goods and services. 
A dozen years ago, with a population 
of 130 million, this nation was life- 
insured for approximately 112 bil- 
lion dollars. Today’s population of 
more than 154 million is covered for 
$253 billions of life insurance pro- 
tection. 
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non-cancellable disability field, 
we invite comparisons of benefits . 
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The real test of the worth 
of a sickness and accident 
policy comes at claim time. 
So the right kind of claim 
service is all-important. 
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“That sounds impressive unii! 
we recall that only recently the U. 
Labor Department informed us that 
the dollar has reached a new low. 
It is now worth 54.6 cents, able ‘5 
buy about half the amount of goo:'s 
and services it commanded in 193°). 
At the same time, we are told hy 
Government economists, we are pro 
tecting a much higher standard of 
living than prevailed a dozen years 
ago. That should indicate that we 
are deluding ourselves about our 
record amounts of life insurance in 
force. We are losing ground rather 
than gaining! 

“We must not let high sales 
figures lull our concern about the 
purchasing power of life-insurance 
dollars when delivered. We have an 
implied obligation to fight to pre. 
serve the purchasing power of the 
dollars in which our contracts are 
payable. And we are not doing 
enough about it! 


High Time 


“The misery that accompanies in- 
flation can readily be noted all 
around us. The life policy taken by 
a father to provide a college educa- 
tion for his son, adequate when is- 
sued some years ago, is now only 
enough to take the boy, at most, 
through the sophomore year. Fami- 
lies have seen their sacrifices in 
budgeting and saving come to naught 
because of the rising prices of goods 
and services. 

“In addition to family life, this 
period of inflation threatens our 
State and local governments. As the 
financial squeeze tightens, cities and 
states turn to Washington for fi- 
nancial aid, surrendering more and 
more of the powers of state and 
local governments to the Federal 
Government. This trend, quite ob- 
viously, threatens our freedom be- 
cause representative government is 
more likely to endure in the smaller 
governmental divisions than in cen- 
tral government. 

“It is high time that governors, 
mayors and other local officials 
joined with bankers, life insurance 
executives and housewives in a real 
fight on inflation. We all have much 
at stake but there is still time to 
make our voices heard where they 
will ring out most effectively—in 
the coming election campaigns.” 
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Aetna Life: Charles R. Choquette, with 
the company since 1948 and supervisor oi 
the direct mail bureau, has been promoted 
to assistant live advertising manager. 


x *«* *® 


Atlantic Life: James T. Smith, in the busi- 
ness since 1933 with the Universal Life, 
which was taken over by the Atlantic in 
1950, has been elected vice president in 
charge of the Universal division in Rich- 
mond. 

x * * 


Berkshire Life: The White Agency, long 
established in Fremont, Michigan, has been 
named general agent for the Western part 
of that state by the company. Charles 
White, formerly Mayor of Fremont, is 
president. 

x *« *® 


Business Men's Assurance: A. J. A. 
Johnstone, with the company since 1926, 
has been named manager of the newly 
created branch office at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. At the same time E£. M. Peterson 
(1930) assumes similar managerial duties 
in Salt Lake City, following the retirement 
of Walter M. Jones. J. L. Mellor (1944) 
has been promoted to district manager at 
Billings, Montana. 


x * 


Carl A. Tiffany & Company: William C. 
White, Jr., formerly administrative assist- 
ant, financial division, Blue Cross Plan for 
Hospital Care, Chicago, Illinois, has be- 
come affiliated with the consulting actuarial 
firm of Carl A. Tiffany & Company. Mr. 
White is a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants and the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association. 


xx* * 


Central Standard Life: Roy H. Carlson, 
in the business since 1943 and with the 
company since 1951, has been promoted to 
superintendent of agencies of the industrial 
division. 

x* wk * 


Confederation Life (Canada): J. G. 
Murray has been appointed group execu- 
tive in charge of all group operations, in- 
cluding sales and administration. 

M. F. Auden joined the company in 
1929, most recently was executive secretary, 
has been appointed personnel executive. 


x*x** 


Connecticut General: 7. Bertram Ander- 
son, Jr. (1937) and Archibald C. Wilson, 
M.D. (1935) have been promoted to the 
newly created positions of secretary, re- 
insurance underwriting and medical direc- 
tor, reinsurance. 
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Dominion Life Assurance: Edward S. 
Reid, with the company since 1933 as 
assistant secretary, has been appointed 
comptroller. 


x * *® 


Equitable Life (Canada): Dr. Paul G. 
Schwager has been named medical direc- 
tor; W. H. Wad&l, assistant secretary; and 
W. H. Pugh, agency secretary. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: Gordon P. Rollo, with 
the company since 1946 and most recently 
supervisor of field training, has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 

George D. Elonka, with the company 
since 1946 and most recently supervisor 
for Earl M. Schwemm in Chicago, has 
been named manager of the newly estab- 
lished Portland, Oregon branch with head- 
quarters at 308 U. S. National Bank Bldg. 


x * * 


Guarantee Mutual Life: Perry L. Wil- 
liams, in the business since 1946, has been 
named general agent in Atlanta, Georgia. 
At the same time Jack Lifsitz, formerly 
field underwriter for the company in Akron, 
Ohio, has been promoted to general agent 
in that city. 


vw W@R,R 


Jefferson Standard: Howard W. Cov- 
ington (1947) has been appointed assistant 
secretary, while James R. Minton (1939) 
has been promoted to manager of the 
actuarial department. 


x * *® 


Kansas City Life: Robert H. Bridges, in 
the business five years, has been named 
field training supervisor. 


x * *® 


Liberty Life: Ralph J. Yow, Jr. has been 
named manager of the Washington, D.C. 
branch office, while Wallace Buran (1948) 
has been appointed manager of the newly 
opened ordinary branch office in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


x xk * 


Life Insurance Assn. of America: The 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia and the North American Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada have been ad- 
mitted to membership, bringing the total 
number of companies so affiliated to 99. 


OFFICE AND 
NTMENTS 









Life Insurers Conference: Four new 
companies have recently been admitted to 
membership—now 52, representing a 54% 
growth in five years. The new companies 
are: American Home Life, South Carolina; 
Business Men’s Assurance, Missouri; 
Costal States, Georgia, and Life of Vir- 
ginia. 

The 43rd annual meeting is scheduled 
for the Edgewater Gulf Hotel at Edge- 
water Park, Mississippi, April 23-25. 


x ** 


Life of Georgia: Everett Wilson, with the 
company since 1945, has been appointed 
chief underwriter, while William F. Morris 
(1946) was promoted to manager of the 
underwriting department. 

Durwood M. Johnson and Horace E. 
Brown have been promoted to district 
managers at Alexandria, La. and Durham, 
N. C., respectively. 


x *k * 


Lincoln National: Waldo W. Teeter, in 
the business several years in Wyoming, has 
been appointed general agent in the newly 
established agency at 1507 East Central in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


x * * 


Manhattan Life: Charles A. Carlson, in 
the business since 1941 with the Loyal 
Protective Life as field secretary, has been 
named home office agency secretary in 
The Manhattan Life. 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Walter C. Sulli- 
van* (1919) and Rowland H. Long 
(1948) have been promoted to counsel. 
At the same time Walter T. May (1918) 
became assistant secretary. 


x * * 


Metropolitan Life: J. H. Kavanagh has 
been appointed Canadian regional man- 
ager, group insurance division, at Ottawa. 


x* 


Midland National Life: Dr. O. S. Randall, 
medical director, has been elected vice 


president. 
a a a 


Minnesota Mutual: Thomas A. Phillips, 
who joined the company in 1909 and who 
became chairman of the board in 1947, 
is retiring from active management but 
will continue to hold his title as chairman 
of the board. 





* Died suddenly on Feb. 1 at age 49. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


At the annual meeting it was also an- 
nounced that C. L. (Roy) O’Brien, under- 
writing vice president, had been advanced 
to vice president and underwriting officer; 
1. A. Graff to associate counsel and H. G. 
Bartholdi to associate comptroller. 


&: ee 


Monarch Life (Canada): James E. 
Laschinger has been named branch man- 
uger at the company’s Toronto City 
Branch, while Roy V. Maber has been 
promoted to district manager in South 
Saskatchewan, with headquarters in Regina. 


x * *® 


Mutual Benefit Life: John J. Magovern, 
Jr., who joined the company in 1936, has 
been promoted to vice president and coun- 
sel. In addition to his company duties, 
Mr. Magovern has been very active in 
life association work regarding legal mat- 
ters. 


e+ -& 
National Accident and Health: Joseph 
B. Treusch, formerly with the United 


States Life and recently named director of 
sales for the Philadelphia company, has 
now been elected vice president in charge 
of agency affairs succeeding George H. 
Summers, retired. 


x * * 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers: James M. Partridge, who joined 
the association in 1948, has been promoted 
to editor of Life Association News. At 
the same time, Wilfrid E. Jones, formerly 
editor and director of public relations, will 
take on added responsibilities in the latter 
category. 


x * * 


National Bankers Life: Lester F. Hall, 
formerly engaged in private practice, has 
been appointed legal counsel. 


x * * 


National Life of Vermont: At the an- 
nual meéting of the board of directors, 
Kirtland J. Keve, in the business since 
1946 and with the company since 1948, 
was promoted to director of agents’ train- 
ing and named an officer of the company. 
At the same time, Acheson E. Lucey was 
advanced from associate director to director 
of publicity. 


x «er 


New England Mutual: William W. Clore, 
agency manager in Phoenix, Arizona since 
1949, has been promoted to general agent 
there. 


x* 


North American (Can.): J. M. Pigott, 
president of Pigott Construction Co., Ltd., 
has been elected a vice president of the 
company. 


x * * 


North Central Life: Clarence A. Carlson, 
in the business five years, has been ap- 
pointed agency supervisor in charge of 
Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota 
and Nebraska. 
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Robert F. Voosen, formerly with the 
Aetna Life, has been named general agent 
for the home office agency in St. Paul. 


x * * 


Northwestern Mutual: William B. Mine- 
han, who joined the company in 1931, has 
been named secretary. Robert E. Dineen, 
who for the past year has held the title 
of secretary with that of vice president, 
will now continue as vice president with 
increasing duties in the insurance section 
of the company. At the same time Charles 
B. McCaffrey, formerly a lecturer at the 
Graduate School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, covering taxation, wills, trusts and 
estates, has been appointed assistant direc- 
tor of agencies. 


x «re 


Northwestern National: Carlion M. Ar- 
mour, with the company since 1932 and 
most recently associate general agent at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has been named man- 
ager of the Arkansas State Agency at Little 
Rock. 


x * * 


Occidental Life (Calif.): John C. Win- 
ter, C.L.U., in the business since 1938, has 
been named manager of the Columbus, 
Ohio branch office. 

The Policyholders Service Department 
has been divided into two new depart- 
ments: Policy Loans and Surrenders with 
Jack Dorr as manager, and Policy Change 
with Jackson Brownson as manager. 


a 


Ohio National: At the annual meeting of 
the board of directors four officers were 
promoted: Arnold A. Joknson (1933) from 
treasurer to vice president and treasurer; 
Grant Westgate (1930) from_ superin- 
tendent of agencies to agency vice presi- 
dent; Frank A. Johnson (1933) and 
George R. Grace (1924) from assistant 
superintendent of agencies to superintendent 
of agencies. 
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FRESNO, CALIF. 
Population: 90,618 
Gain 49°%—10 yrs. 


Thrills the newcomer with 
its smart looking business 
Yy district and lovely homes. 
Yy in center of raisin and 
cotton industries. West 
Coast Life offers promis- 
ing futures here. 


West Coast Life 
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Max D. Clement, in the business 27 
years and for the past 23 with the Re. 
liance Life, has been named general agent 
in Sacramento, Calif. 

George W. Kendrick, formerly with che 
Armed Forces Mutual Life, has been 
named general agent in San Angelo, Texas. 


oe 2 


Pacific Mutual Life: C. R. Connell, with 
the company since 1947, has been promoted 
to general agent in Columbus, Ohio. 


x * * 


aT Revere Life: Douglas C. Macdonald, 

, formerly associate director of the 
toon of Insurance Marketing at South- 
ern Methodist University, has been named 
general agent for the company in St. Louis, 
Missouri succeeding Harold W. Cook, re- 
signed. 

x *«* * 


Postal Life: A. M. Civin, C.L.U., in the 
business since 1931 and most recently with 
the Manhattan Life, has been named gen- 
eral agent in Buffalo, N. Y. with offices in 
the Genesee Building. 


x * * 


Southern Life and Health: Robert H. 
Yoe, who joined the company in 1926 and 
most recently agency director, has been 
elected vice president in charge of agencies. 
At the same time W. N. Culp, Jr., J. H. 
McCary, lll, H. M. Stiles and W. T. War- 
ren, Jr. were advanced to assistant vice 
presidents. 
x *«* * 


The Travelers: Donald H. Lawson and 
C. Wilfred Catlin (both 1924) have been 
promoted to secretaries of the Life De- 
partment, while Thomas F. Siegel (1919) 
was appointed assistant secretary. 


x * * 


Union Central: Paul S. Ranck has been 
named chairman of the board of the 
Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., New York 
City. At the same time Charles N. Barton 
(1936) became president, while Maurice 
Ziff and Hubert E. Davis were elected vice 
presidents. The Knight Agency closed the 
year with over $300,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force. 


x * 


Union Mutual: Theodore J. Richards, in 
the business since 1937 and with the com- 
pany since 1944, has been named manager 
at Burlington, Vermont, where he succeeds 
O. T. Sullivan, retired. 


Alfonso R. Ibarguen, with the company 
since 1949, has been named district man- 
ager in Waterville, Maine. Speaking of 
hobbies, Mr. Ibarguen is the owner of New 
England’s largest, privately-owned amateur 
astronomical observatory. 


kk & 

United States Life: The following have 
been appointed junior officers: Blanche C. 
Gould (1940) to mortgage secretary; 
Charles A. Lesti (1946) to assistant sec- 
retary and Albert N. Webster (1950) who 
is continuing as personnel director. 

Carl E. Parsons, Jr., who joined the 
company in 1948, has been appointed home 
office group representative in charge of 
overseas business. 
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BOOKLETS 


P87—Manual of Filing Systems 
and Supplies 


If your files are slow in producina the 
information you seek, if errors in filing are 
costing you time and money or if your 
files are not delivering full value in working 
convenience, this manual may show you 
the necessary corrective measures. It covers 
an extensive range of filing information in- 
cluding various vertical filing systems and 
guides, a number of different card indexing 
systems and guides, a variety of filing folders 
and fasteners and a collection of valuable 
filing aids. Its eighty-eight pages of in- 
formation cover subjects ranging from 
gummed labels to microfilming equipment. 


P88—Pattern Kit 


This is a comprehensive kit for use in 
designing special forms. It includes in- 
formation on the type of paper, a punching 
and perforating guide, a ruling guide and 
a guide to color control. The paper guide 
gives the recommended uses for various 
types of ledger papers. The punching guide 
gives the standard punches for various 
types of post and ring binders and for 
standard bookkeeping machines and tells 
how to specify the punch desired when 
ordering. The ruling quide shows the 
standard practices established for this type 
of work and tells how to give accurate 
specifications to your printer. The color 
guide treats the use of color differentiation 
in simplifying accounting operations. 


P89—Direct Mail Advertising 


This is a handsome reprint of a com- 
prehensive article which originally appeared 
in the Howard Business Review. The author 
is a recognized authority in the field having 
been president of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association and head for five years of 
the International Mail Advertising Service 
Association. He leaves little question of the 
efficiency of direct mail for sales and 
promotion and concentrates on the prob- 
lems of when, how and where. Incidentally, 
if you are one of the people who are 
“annoyed” with a lot of mailing pieces, this 
article will open your eyes. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
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MAGNETIC SOUND 


NEW 16mm _ motion picture 

projector which records and 
plays back sound by means of a 
stripe of magnetic material on the 
edge of the film has been announced 
by Bell & Howell Company. The 
company has developed a_ process 
called Soundstripe to permanently 
coat film for magnetic sound. When 
the film is projected, sound can be 
recorded and “stored”’ on the mag- 
netic stripe, ready for instant play- 
back. Commentary can be erased 
and re-recorded an unlimited num- 
ber of times. This new system brings 
sound movies well within the reach 
of small business. 


For those who already have con- 
ventional sound films, there is a new 
way to make them more versatile. 
The company will apply a magnetic 
sound track to such films so that 
the permanent sound is preserved. 
Thus, two different commentaries 
can exist side by side on the same 
film. The permanent message on a 
sales film directed to the customer 
can be supplemented by a magneti- 
cally recorded message telling the 
dealer how to sell the product. 


The new portable unit with pro- 
jector, amplifier, speaker and micro- 
phone is contained in a single case. 
(For larger audiences a separately 
cased 12 inch speaker is available.) 
It requires no special equipment— 
no sound-proof room to make re- 
cordings. An inexperienced person 
can learn how to mix voice and 
background music in a matter of 
minutes. To record a magnetic 
sound track on film you merely plug 
in the microphone, start the projector 
and describe what you see on the 
screen. Flip two switches and there 
is an instantaneous playback of what 
you have just recited. If you make 
an error while recording, reverse the 
machine beyond the point of the 
error and re-record. The old track 
is automatically erased as you pro- 
ceed with the new recording. 


An automatic safety interlock pre- 
vents accidental erasing of a track 
you want to keep. A recorded track 
can be projected over and over again, 
and it will last as long as the film 
itself, or until it is erased. 

One sales film with a magnetic 
track can be adapted to fit into a 





This salesman is preparing for an important 
call. When he shows his company’s selling 
film, the magnetic sound track will mention 
the customer's name, tell how the product 
or service will help solve his problems. 





sales presentation for a single cus 
tomer, and later changed to fit the 
needs of another. It can then be 
re-recorded and used as a 
training film for distributors or 
dealers. A film version of a com- 
pany’s annual report can have one 
permanent sound track for stock- 
holders, coupled with a magnetic 
track that can be quickly re-recorded 
for showings to customers, em- 
ployees and community leaders, with 
appropriate commentary for each 
group. 


sales 


In community relations the mag- 
netic track on a single institutional 
type film can be first personalized 
for a Kiwanis Club meeting, then 
adapted for the local Lions Club, and 
finally re-recorded for a group of 
visiting school administrators and 
clergymen. 


NEW POSTAL RATE CHART 


1952 POSTAL rate chart pre- 
pared by Commercial Controls 
Corporation, showing new rates and 
limitations, is now available. This 
17 x 22 inch wall chart is printed 
in two colors in easy-to-read type. 


In addition to the comprehensive 
sections covering surface and air 
parcel post, the chart includes de- 
tailed information on first, second 
and third class; special delivery ; 
special handling; registered; sur- 
charges; insured and C.O.D. rates. 


Charts are available from the com- 
pany, 3 Leighton Avenue, Rochester 
2, New York. Include twenty-five 
cents in coins to cover the cost of 
handling. 
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Made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters 





plug in here... 


... to cut office costs, increase man power 


HERE 1s a place in your office for this new Royal 

Electric. No matter how many standard type- 
writers you use, there are special typing jobs that 
call for Royal Electric. 

With it you can step up production on some jobs 
and thereby lower office costs. You can get out more 
letters. Invoices. Stencils. And free typing-per- 
sonnel for other work in the bargain. 

Every time you plug in a Royal Electric you cut 
office costs, increase man power. 





STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 







Royal makes the finest, most rugged writing- 
machines ever built. They stay on the job longer 
with less time out for repairs. 


Royal Standard Typewriters are preferred 2% 
to 1 by girls who type, and with Royal Electric you 
get all the advantages of Royal Standard PLUS 
ELECTRIC POWER! 

Look into the advantages of the newest member 
of the Royal Typewriter Family . . . Royal Electric. 
The coupon will bring you details. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. 2!7 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


NAME 
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I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture 
of Progress,” describing the Royal Electric. 
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ADJUSTABLE LAMP 


THs lamp can be hung on a wall 

easily and securely or rested on a 
table or desk and has an almost unlimited 
number of adjustments. The shade will 
turn in a circle, sideways, down or even 
throw the light back while an automatic 
stop prevents the cord from becoming 
twisted. Designed with a one-piece seam- 
less shade with an attractive contrasting 
edge molding, the lamp is available in 
two finishes—platinum mist (gray with 
a rich silver cast) with brass finish trim 
and Chinese red. The finish is satin 
smooth to the touch and is said by the 
manufacturer, General Lamps Manufac- 
turing Corporation, to withstand any 
climate. 





COLOR VISUALIZER 


AWMAN AND ERBE has made 

available on loan this helpful aid to 
planning and purchasing office furniture 
and furnishings. Many color combinations 
can be arranged to show how an office 
will look when decorated in a variety of 
floor and wall coverings. The device con- 
sists of an 8 x 934 inch acetate overlay 
photograph of an office plus strips of faith- 
ful reproductions in color of carpets and 
linoleum and five basic colored drapes 
chosen for their accent value. A color 
chart shows “excellent,” “good” and “dis- 
cordant” color combinations. 
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ADVERTISING GUM 


(CHEWING gum has now joined the 

list of items used for good will ad- 
vertising and promotion. After the gum 
is wrapped in aluminum foil paper, a 
specially printed advertising label is 
placed around each stick and each five 
sticks wrapped in cellophane. The label 
may be of a standard design with the 
advertisers name and sales message im- 
printed or a special wrapper featuring 
the advertiser's own colors, slogan, trade 
mark or other distinctive identification. 
The gum is ideal for use at conventions, 
or with periodic direct mail campaigns. 
A product of Advergum. 





GATHERING TRAYS 


HESE new trays have been introduced 

to make easier and faster the “gather- 
ing” of pages by hand. They are quickly 
set up on any desk top and the pages are 
simply slipped from the sloping faces of 
the trays with the finger tips. The ma- 
terial is within easy reach at natural arm 
level. When not in use the trays nest 
compactly and can be stored in a space 
914” x 11” x 8144”. Developed by Thomas 
Mechanical Collator Corp. 





AUTO-STAT 


HIS new machine makes dry photo. 

copies of originals printed on one or 
both sides of either opaque or translucent 
paper. It thus eliminates the necessity 
of making intermediate copies of opaque 
originals. It is said that, in normal office 
use, even an inexperienced operator can 
make a minimum of one hundred copies 
per hour. It produces black and white 
copies up to 11” x 17” in size without 
the use of chemical trays, running water, 
darkroom, drying or special exhaust ducts. 
A product of the American Photocopy 
Equipment Company, the machine is 21” 
long by 8” wide by 5” high. It is con- 
structed of stainless steel with a gray 
hammerloid and black wrinkle finish. 
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YOUR BANK CHECK 


VEEN a man who never wrote 

a check is almost certain to 

have one enter his economic 
life sooner or later. The reason: five 
billion checks are written each year 
in the United States—that’s almost 
14 million a day—and these checks 
cover ninety per cent of all the ex- 
change of money, both business and 
personal, in the country. 

Because checks play such a vital 
part in our economic life signposts 
have been set up to guide the check 
writer. The American Bankers As- 
sociation points out that efficient 
business operation often depends 
upon the way a check is written. 
Legible writing helps, of course, 
and for you own protection amounts 
should be written as close as possible 
to the left hand margins of the ap- 
propriate lines. The A.B.A. says 
also that if there’s a difference be- 
tween the check amount in words 
and the amount written in figures, 
it is the amount in words that fixes 
the amount of the check. Another 
tip: If you should receive a check 
with your name spelled incorrectly, 
endorse it exactly as spelled—then 
add your. official signature. 


Once your check is cashed or 
deposited to your account, the ma- 
chine age takes over in the staid 
world of banking. Proof machines, 
such as those made by the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpo- 
ration, prove, sort, list and endorse 
your check in one simple, time-sav- 
ing operation. Using proof machines 
for this work is one of the foremost 
advances in banking practice in re- 
cent years because it is the fastest 
known way of processing deposited 
items, and because it mechanically 
endorses every check correctly. 
Previous methods depended to a 
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large extent upon the human ele- 
ment, and an error made by either 
the bank clerk or depositor meant 
loss of time and money in locating 
the difference. Under the old sys- 
tem, as the check volume went up 
efficiency declined. In the past ten 
years check volume has increased 
steadily but proof machines have 
kept up with it easily. In fact, one 
New York bank averages more than 
302,000 items a day over an entire 
year. The hourly department-wide 
average for each machine operator 
is 1,461 checks, and the number of 
checks handled per error is 2,216. 


A Long History 


long before this modern age, 
however, checks were already part 
of the economic life of nations. The 
need for some handy means to serve 
as a bill of exchange payable on 
demand was evident in England and 
Holland as early as the 17th century, 
and some banking historians tell us 
the seeds of the modern check were 
sown in ancient Rome. Others give 
the nod to the Assyrians who, they 
claim, had transfer checks somewhat 
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The work "bank" has its origin in the Italian 
“banca” meaning the bench, table or 
counter used by money changers in places 
ro - ee similar to this 15th Century Italian 

ank, 


like our bank checks as far back as 
the 7th or even 9th centuries B.C. 
The earliest checks to come down to 
us were drawn in London and are 
dated March and September 1664 
and August 1675. The first printed 
check was issued in 1762, in London, 
by the House of Child, which, by 
the way, is still in existence. 


Since then, the use of the printed 
check has grown, but some people 
still go on writing their checks on 
whatever material is available, be- 
cause as long as a check is properly 
made out it can be written on any- 
thing. Here in the U.S.A., checks 
have been written in lipstick on a 
handkerchief, on cigarette paper, on 
calling cards, envelopes, fragile val- 
entines and even on tough steel plate 
that had to be endorsed with a blow 
torch. And, in 1950, a hard-boiled 
egg, its shell properly inscribed, was 
presented at the Victoria, B. C. 
branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce and cashed with no 
trouble for its full amount. 


These may be amusing ways to 
write a check, but they play hob with 
checkhandling efficiency. Checkhan- 
dling is one of the most important 
services banks give the public and 
one that must be completed as 
quickly as possible. In 1928, with 
no mechanical precedent upon which 
the idea could be based, IBM set 
out to solve the problems inherent 
in check proof and distribution pro- 
cedure. The aid of bankers and ex- 
perienced bank personnel was solic- 
ited to help guide each major step 
in the development program. The 
first finished model of the proof ma- 
chine was produced in 1933. Im- 
provements made since then have 
been aimed at doing a better job 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Your Bank Check—Continued 


based on the actual use of the ma- 
chine in banks. 

The proof machine is really four 
machines in one because it sorts, 
lists, proves and endorses checks in 
one operation. It is about 4 feet 
high and 2% feet wide and weighs 
about 1,000 pounds. It looks large, 
but it is a midget compared to the 
work it does since it can prove and 
distribute checks at a high rate of 
speed—and handle each check only 
once as compared with multiple han- 
dlings required under a manual 
method. 

When a check comes in, all the 
proof machine operator has to do 
is select the appropriate one of the 
24 or 32 distribution keys, record 
the amount of the check on a 10-key 
electric keyboard and drop the check 
into the machine. This wizard does 
the rest. Tapes for each distribution 
receptacle list the amount of the 
check that goes into the compart- 
ment, and a master control tape lists 
every check that goes through the 
machine as well as the number of 
the bin into which the check is 
sorted. This means an accurate 
listing all the way down the line. 

A bank of lights stands guard 
for the operator while the machine 
is on. One light flashes when a re- 
ceptacle is filled with checks ; another 
indicates an exhausted adding tape; 
and still another light gently re- 
minds the operator she’s neglected 
to drop the check into the machine 


after listing it. And if the operator 
should happen to feed a check at 
too great an angle a signal warns 
her. 

Another interesting feature known 
as automatic credit detection before 
entry makes the proof machine a 
crackerjack accounting watchdog. 
Let us assume, for example, that our 
old friend John Doe has deposited 
four one-dollar checks in his bank ac- 
count. But John incorrectly listed 
one of those checks on his deposit 
slip as a two-dollar item, making a 
five-dollar total on his slip. When 
the time comes to handle Mr. Doe's 
deposit, the proof machine operator 
lists the four one-dollar checks 
and then sets up in the machine the 
incorrect five-dollar total from John 
Doe’s deposit slip. Since these totals 
do not balance, the machine auto- 
matically locks. The error can then 
be corrected before it is registered 
in the machine, eliminating the need 
for later adjustment. 

The proof machine not only sorts 
checks to local and _ out-of-town 
banks ; it can also handle the checks 
that come back to it from other 
banks. When sorting these checks to 
ledger classifications on this ver- 
satile piece of bank equipment, they 
can also be automatically identified 
as they are balanced to the sending 
bank’s charges. Thus the flow of 
checks is expedited and checks are 
more readily listed on the debit or 
“spent” side of each client’s account. 
This contribution to efficient bank 
operation means added bank secu- 





These operators can process a great volume of checks every day on their mechanical 
banking wizards. The machine sorts, lists, proves and endorses checks in one operation, 
speeding them to their widespread destinations. 
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rity. The faster check-flow means 
better business facilities for each 
customer the bank serves. 

Today, with banks providing lcit- 
handed checkbooks for southpaw 
customers to make things easier for 
them, efficiency is certainly being 
highlighted. The moral: Whether 
in simple things like left-handed 
checks or in complex operations, 
banking everywhere is looking for 
efficiency in operation as well as 
accuracy. It has to, because cus- 
tomers want both. But there also 
is another moral that can be drawn 
from all these facts: that the cooper- 
ation between American industry 
and American banking that helped 
produce the proof machine means 
greater banking benefits for every- 
one. 


LESSONS IN LETTERS 
ee OW look here, I fired three 


girls for revising my letters, 
see ?”’ said the Boss to his new Steno. 

“All right ; now take a letter and 
take it the way I tell you.” 

“Mr. O. K. or A. J. or some- 
thing, look it up, Phizz, what a name, 
Soap Company, Detroit, that’s in 
Michigan, isn’t it? Dear Mr. Phizz, 
hmmm. You're a hell of a business 
man. No, start over. He’s a crook, 
but I can’t insult him or the bum’ll 
sue me. The last shipment of soap 
you sent us was of inferior quality 
and I want you to understand—no, 
scratch that out. I want you to un- 
derstand—hmmm—unless you can 
ship-furnish-ship, no, furnish us 
with your regular soap, you needn't 
ship us no more period or whatever 
the grammar is, and pull down your 
skirt. This darn cigar is out again. 

“Where was I? Paragraph. Your 
soap wasn’t what you said—I should 
say it wasn’t. Them bums tried to 
put over a lot of hooey on us. 
Whadda you. women want to paint 
yer faces up like Indians for on the 
warpath? We're sending back your 
last shipment of soap tomorrow. 
Sure, we’re gonna send it back. I’d 
like to feed it to ’em with a spoon 
and make ‘em eat it, the dirty bums. 
Now read the letter over—no don’t 
read it over, we've wasted enough 
time on them crooks, fix it up and 
sign my name. What do you say we 


go out to lunch?” 


—Circle Arrow Retailer. 
—Advertiser’s Digest. 
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GUY FERGASON 


THE MEN YOU TRAIN 


RANK NORTOIDAR had 

developed a _ reputation for 

“shaggy-dog” stories. It was 
not difficult to observe his im- 
patience to get at the “telling’’—he 
lacked only an audience. To Frank 
an audience started with one lis- 
tener—beyond one, numbers had no 
great significance. It was, therefore, 
Frank’s hard luck that the first to 
arrive for the monthly meeting was 
Bill Anode. Bill lacked a well-de- 
veloped sense of humor, but this 
fact did not deter Frank. He 
launched into his story as soon as 
Bill had settled himself at the table. 
He talked fast so that he wouldn't 
be interrupted by the others coming 
In. 

“You see, Bill,” said Frank, 
“There was a young fellow named 
30b Fiddle who was in his third 
year of pre-divinity school. He was 
doing excellent work; however, he 
startled the Dean one day by an- 
nouncing that he was going to quit 
school and not study for the min- 
istry. ‘Why?’ asked the Dean, ‘You 
are doing good work and will make 
a splendid minister.” ‘It’s this way, 
Dean,’ replied Bob Fiddle, ‘I got to 
thinking the other night that if I did 
graduate, and then got my Doctor's 
Degree in Divinity that the members 
of my congregation would have to 
refer to me as Dr. Fiddle, D.D.’” 

“Yes?” inquired Bill. 

‘Don’t you get it, Bill. Rev. 
Fiddle, D.D.,” and Frank burst into 
laughter, hoping that it would be 
contagious and Bill would catch on. 

Brad Rotalusin came in, coat 
open, no vest and a light weight 
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In his December article, Mr. Ferga- 
son included an illustration of an 
employee's rating form. As consider- 
able interest has developed in the 
form, he has made them available 
together with a book of instructions 
at a nominal cost. They can be ob- 
tained by writing Mr. Fergason at 
330 South Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











suit—Brad was proud of his physique 
and his metabolic processes. Brad 
exuded hale and hardy health, iron 
muscles and the satisfaction of being 
“self-made.” Lloyd Hysteresis, who 
accompanied him, accentuated Brad’s 
vigor. Lloyd was mild mannered, 
introspective and slight of build. 
They passed around greetings and 
took their regular places at the table. 

“Manny Telefunken called and 
said he wouldn’t be along today. 
He's going into the hospital for a 
check-up. Will take a couple of 
days, I guess.”’ Brad offered this 





bit of news with just enough inflec- 
tion to insinuate that he didn’t need 
medical advice. 

“Smart boy,” said Bill, glad for 
any excuse to break the silence that 
followed Frank’s story. “His com- 
pany insists on its officers and ex- 
ecutives having periodic physicals. 
They pick up the check, too.” 

‘Did you say you were picking up 
the check today?” asked Frank. 

“No, I said Manny’s company 
picks up the check for physical ex- 
aminations that are required by its 
executive policy. However, I’ll tell 
you what I'll do,” replied Bill, “I 
will pick up the check today—so eat 
hearty men, it’s on me.” 

“IT have no interest in your moti- 
vation. These sudden impulses to- 
ward generosity, as long as they are 
in others, are perfectly delightful. 
I can eat any given amount,” com- 
mented Frank. 

“Well J am interested,” said Brad. 
“What is the occasion? Don’t tell 
me the office approved a hike in your 
pay rate?” 

“No, nothing so startling as a 
salary increase. Today Mary and I 
have been married twenty-five years. 
That calls for a little celebration.” 
Bill looked around, pleased that he 
was the center of attraction even for 
the fleeting moment. 

‘My condolences to Mary,” said 
Frank. They chattered and bantered 
through a pleasant meal. When the 
coffee was poured for another round, 
cigars were lighted—Brad expressed 
surprise that they weren’t discussing 
some problem. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


“There doesn’t seem to be any 
special subject to discuss,” said 
Frank, “except women and that’s 
already been covered. People al- 
ways get better jobs when they are 
trained. That’s a bother!” 

“Junior,” asked Brad, “What 
people get what better jobs and what 
has that to do with women?” 

“Who is bothered?” interrupted 
Bill, patiently. 

“Our company,” said Frank. 

“Why your company ?’’—this also 
from Bill. 

“We train them and they go out 
and get better jobs with other com- 
panies and it’s a bother to our man- 
agement to keep training them and 
losing them. It’s a vicious cycle if 
you ask me.” 

“In your naive way, Frank, you 
have introduced an interesting sub- 
ject. I can never tell your subtle 
comments from your stupid re- 
marks and no offense is meant. It’s 
my observation that a lot of com- 
panies are spending good money to 
train their employees and doing a 





Her shorthand is terrible... 


but she types all her letters 
on WESTON BOND 


Any letter looks better on 
WESTON BOND, a fag content 
paper. Made by Byron Weston 
Company, one of America’s oldest 
and most famous papermaking 





good job of it too. I see what you 
mean by being bothered when they 
(the trained employees) go out and 
get better jobs at higher salaries. 
What is to be done about it? That’s 
the question I would like to hear 
discussed.” With that Bill looked 
around the circle. 


Another Position 


“Who starts the discussion in 
Manny’s absence ?” asked Lloyd who 
had remained silent during the rep- 
artee between Bill and Frank. “I 
am interested in that subject be- 
cause it strikes home. I’ve been 
trained, or at least, my company tells 
me that I have, and I am interested 
in another position which will pay 
me more money and which offer, 
incidentally, came to me unsolicited. 
I am considering taking it. Maybe 
you fellows will throw some light on 
the subject.” 

“If Manny were here, he’d break 
the subject into parts and organize 
the subject for orderly discussion. 
Cause and effect and remedy type of 
approach. Why do _ companies 
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train?’ asked Brad who became the 
self-appointed moderator. 

“To increase efficiency,” id 
Frank. 

“For internal promotion,” came 
from Bill. 

“Increase 
teered Lloyd. 

“Ok—Ok,” injected Brad. “Com- 
panies train for many _ reasons 
—increase flexibility—increase effi- 
clency—teach better methods—in- 
crease job satisfaction—develop peo- 
ple for internal promotion—increase 
production—solve production prob- 
lems. No matter how you say it, 
the reasons are basically directed 
to help management, are they not?” 

“I know you didn’t mean to let 
your question take on the inflection 
that management is thinking only of 
itself whenever it engages in any 
practice intended to help the com- 
pany,’ said Bill. “But, Brad, you 
are right. Management is thinking 
of itself as we all do. However, you 
didn't finish the thought. Whatever 
management technique is used, it 
always helps management (if prop- 
erly used) and it helps the other 
fellow also. That is the wonderful 
and unbelievable thing about man- 
agement, it is a two-pronged instru- 
ment—one prong directed toward 
helping the other guy help himself 
and the other directed toward man 
agement. Both end up benefiting.” 

“You can now step down from 
your soap box; I’m convinced man- 
agement’s wonderful and aren't we 
lucky?” Frank did not look up as 
he made these remarks. Frank never 
bothered to be diplomatic. He knew 
the boys understood him and he 
leaned heavily on their understand- 
ing. He even tried their patience at 
times—this was one of the times. 
Before Bill could organize a suitable 
comeback, Frank continued, but 
with less sarcasm, “It would seem 
evident to management that the 
trained employees are the ones that 
are being lost. The data is there 
in the turnover reports for anybody 
to read. Severance interviews de- 
velop further information about 
why the guys and gals leave the old 
homestead. Apparently someone is 
not reading the right reports !” 


production,” voliin- 


“May I say something, please?” 
asked Brad. “Our discussion is 
losing ground. We aren’t settling 
anything ; we are just talking.” Brad 
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continued, “We admitted that train- 
ing increases or is intended to in- 
crease personal efficiency. By and 
large, personal efficiency is ex- 
pressed in terms of productivity at 
the clerical level. Productivity is a 
big factor in job evaluation. Hence, 
lesson number one: When training 
is done, evaluate the results and 
share the reward with the employee. 
Sometimes management fails to 
properly reward increased produc- 
tivity, particularly if it was induced 
by management's eftorts—namely 
by training.” 

srad looked around to see if 
there was evident boredom over his 
remarks. Apparently he saw none 
because he continued. “‘Lesson num- 
ber two deals with familiarity of 
details. Management of large com- 
panies cannot deal with all the de- 
tails. Management relies on sub- 
ordinates to keep them informed. 
If the subordinate fails to keep the 
management informed, a situation 
can become pretty bad before it 
explodes. A labor turnover of 400% 
has gone by unnoticed because man- 
agement was not aware of the real 
facts. Obvious turnover was ex- 
plained away by the statement, ‘It’s 
the times,’ or the statement, ‘I:m- 
ployees are unsettled and discon- 
tented and nothing can be done 
about it.’ What should be done? 
Get in the habit of having subordi- 
nate management give top-manage- 
ment periodic written reports. These 
reports will be factual in that they 
will be statistical. They will also 
include statements of plans, accom- 
plishments and .. .” 

“In our company we call them 
stewardship reports,” injected Bill. 
“Sorry to interrupt you,” he apolo- 
sized. 


Promotional Opportunities 


‘Well, you get the idea then. It’s 
a Substitute of fact—reason in place 
of excuse. There are some more 
lessons to be learned.”” Brad counted 
slowly, emphasizing the count by 
pointing to his fingers. The third 
deals with matching training needs 
with promotional opportunities.” 
Bill and Lloyd nodded assent. 

Lloyd commented, “You hit the 
real reason for losing trained per- 
sonnel. We get all hopped up about 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


training and go about training every- 
body in sight without the foggiest 
notion if we can ever profitably use 
the training in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” 

‘You've stated it rather strongly,” 
replied Brad, ‘But basically you are 
right. We do not match our poten- 
tial opportunities with our training 
program.” 

“Give us a ‘for instance,’ 
Frank. 


” asked 












" The vast majority of cus- 
tomers queried prefer the ease and 
convenience of Business Reply Enve- 
lopes for quick response and mail- 


ing checks. 
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Insurance Executives .. . 
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“All right,” said Brad. “In our 
agency we have fifteen good execu- 
tive positions. We have about ten 
subordinate management positions 
and we have ten key jobs requiring 
judgment and training. We plan 
about five years in advance. We de- 
velop a ‘job opportunity’ chart. We 
list each of the thirty-five present 
incumbents who hold top or subordi- 
nate management positions or key 
jobs. We show their ages, possible 
retirement ages, condition of their 
health and in general anything that 
will affect their continuity of em- 
ployment. We also look at our turn- 
over rate as applied to management. 
From these facts we can approxi- 
mate our requirements for key and 
managerial personnel. Five years 
in advance, mind you, because it 
takes at least five years to properly 
develop an understudy or assistant 
capable of taking over. Obviously 
delegation of duties is important dur- 
ing the training period. We must 
be certain that the principal will 
delegate to the subordinate. We 
must carefully select our candidates 
for training—we have to be reason- 
ably sure that they are capable of 
responding to training and _ that 
there will be a good job available 
after the training period. We must 
also evaluate them from time to time 
and reward them for their prog- 


bP] 


ress. 


Yearly Appraisal 


“Professor,” asked Frank, “Do 
you make this estimate of your needs 
every five years or each year pro- 
gressively for a period five years in 
advance? There’s a difference you 
know.” 


“Of course, there is a difference, 
stup—I mean, Frank,” snapped 
Brad with a little show of impa- 
tience, but seeing Frank’s amused 
smile, he realized that Frank was 
needling him. “Yes, there is a dif- 
ference which I shall explain to 
you.” Brad became extremely solic- 
itous for Frank’s benefit. “Once our 
initial five year plan of job opportu- 
nities is developed, we appraise our 
estimate each year for five years 
hence in light of turnover (either 
executive or trainee) and condi- 
tions inasmuch as promotional train- 
ing is a continuous type of training 
as compared to specific procedural 


training which is a one-shot prob- 
lem for each clerical job. In other 
words, employee ‘A’ is being trained 
for a high level management job, 
having been selected from the ranks 
from a high level clerical job. This 
employee will receive continuous 
training over several years. Train- 
ing will be by delegation and actual 
experience, by conference, by read- 
ing, and even by attending school 
classes. However, employee ‘A’ was 
given one-shot procedural training 
at each job level in the clerical 
echelon. This type of training might 
vary from one hour to two or three 
days in duration—it is given to each 
person at each job level usually 
after transfer to the job (or em- 
ployment for the job). Promotional 
training at the upper echelon starts 
before promotion and continues after 
promotion.” 


‘That was a very interesting and 
complete summary of training, its 
problems and effects,” complimented 
Bill, taking advantage of the pause 
to grab his hat and coat and make 
for the door. 


“Coward,” said Frank, also rising 
and pretending to follow Bill. 

“I know our time’s up,” said 
jrad. “Anytime you lads want to 
know about business, just ask Uncle 
Brad, The Old Maestro.” 

“Particularly when Manny's ab- 
sent,’ continued Frank. 

“Junior!” commented _ Brad, 
‘Some day you're going to close the 
tripod and forget to jump back and 
you ll be in trouble.” 

‘How's that ?” Frank asked. 

“Let’s just say that you'll get 
your tongue caught—off to the 
mines, boys.” 





NEW I.B.M. PRESIDENT 


HOMAS J. WATSON, Jr., 

has been elected president of 
the International Business Machines 
Corpofation. He was previously ex- 
ecutive vice president and in his 
new office succeeds John G. Phillips, 
who was elected vice chairman of the 
board and chairman of the executive 
and finance committee. Thomas J. 
Watson, Sr., chairman of the board, 
continues as chief executive officer 
of the corporation. 


Best’s Life News 
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MORTGAGE LOAN ACCOUNTING 


UR mortgage loan account- 
ing, record keeping, examin- 
ation of loan papers, and 
servicing are accomplished in that 
division of the mortgage and real 
estate department known as the serv- 
ices division. 


General Remarks 


The services division is broken 
down into two major divisions: 

1. Closing and Servicing. (i-xamin- 
ation of papers, setting up of the 
mortgage file, the typing of the 
original mortgage loan ledger 
card, the ordering of the check 
to pay for the mortgage if it 1s 
being paid for from this office, 
and the putting through of the 
journal entry, if it is a transfer 
of bank money, through the 
medium of the correspondent’s 
drawing a check for it.) 

2. Accounting Division. (Handles 
the billing, the collections, gen- 
eral accounting, field accounting 
and banking. ) 

The accounting system of the 
mortgage department is a complete 
double entry system of bookkeep- 
ing, independent of the comptrol- 
ler’s department or main account- 
ing division of the company except 
that the daily gross receipts and 
gross disbursement are reported to 
the main accounting division daily. 
At the end of the month the net 
change in each one of the general 
ledger accounts is reported to the 
main accounting division. The net 
of all these accounts obviously must 


a 
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H. G. MURPHY 
Supervisor of Accounting 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company 


agree with the accumulated net of 
the gross receipts and disbursenients 
for the month in order that the books 
may balance. 

A trial balance and balance sheet 
are maintained, of course, monthly 
in the accounting division of the 
mortgage department. 

The basic accounting medium is 
a rather complete International Busi- 
ness Machine installation. The IBM 
SO column cards carry a space for 
written information. Whenever an 
entry 1s made ordering a check or 
putting through any fashion of an 
entry, any written information nec- 
essary for punching is written on 
the left side of the card. The puncher 
and verifier punch from this in- 
formation on such cards. (These 
two persons are located in and are 
members of the mortgage depart- 
ment. ) 

Collection of any expense item 
before acquisition, during acquisi- 
tion, or after would be placed in a 
suspense account by the collection 
section to be disbursed subsequently. 


Prepunched Cards 


Amounts of principal and interest 
due are prepunched into IBM cards 
a month in advance, and using those 
cards, a list of the principal and 
interest due is run off on IBM tabu- 
lators and is sent to correspondents. 
An item paid and remitted by the 


correspondent on a remittance re- 
port is matched up with the cor- 
responding IBM card in the reser- 
voir file of prepunched cards. This 
constitutes an excellent audit of the 
collection. 

Where correspondents handle the 
accounts, the correspondent remits 
to us either on our form of report 
or on a bookkeeping machine form 
of his own design. 

Many correspondents have book- 
keeping machines and we have not 
attempted to regulate the type of 
report they submit except to re- 
quire that it contain the principal 
payment, interest payment, princi- 
pal balance, loan number and name. 


Participation 


Participation is figured on a group 
basis by having the IBM tab room 
segregate all interest collected dur- 
ing a month by like participation 
code factors under each correspond- 
ent. On the 602A they compute 
the participation due a correspond- 
ent. As the correspondent makes his 
collections he withholds approxi- 
mately the participation he has 
earned in order to have some money 
immediately. He does this on the 
basis of the previous month’s 
amount. We, therefore, send him a 
check for the difference after we 
calculate the total amount due him. 
Some correspondents prefer not to 
withhold anything and to these we 
send a check for the full amount 
when we compute it. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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companies 

use Do/More oo 

than any other 4 
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executive and 


clerical chairs. 


Backaches, indigestion, nervous 
tension or restlessness may be 
symptoms of poor posture. If 
you suffer any of these ‘‘office 
ailments,” it’s high time you try 
a Do/More! 

See for yourself if a custom- 
fit Do/More doesn’t help you 
feel your best, look your best, 
work your best. Check coupon 
below if you would like to try 
one or several in your office. 


for free copy of 






“Physical Fitness and 
Personal Appearance” 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Department 303, Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send, without obligation, your free 
booklet, “Physical Fitness.” 
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ADDRESS 





CITY, STATE 
C Send representative for chair trial. 
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Accounting—Continued 


Escrow money is left in the field 
and made the responsibility of the 
correspondent, except in a few iso- 
lated cases. 

On our prepunched card the prin- 
cipal and interest allocation is shown. 
Taxes and insurance premiums are 
paid by the correspondent in the 
held who has the escrow accounts. 

The original mortgage loan ledger 
card is made up as previously in- 
dicated by the closing section and 
when completed and all papers are 
in, it is turned over to the account- 
ing section. 


Auditing of Collections 


The basic accounting system for 
mortgage loans is the IBM punch 
card, All payments due are pre- 
punched one month in advance and 
placed in a reservoir. 

As correspondent’s report or 
direct collection comes into the of- 
fice, the proper card is pulled from 
the above mentioned reservoir and 
matched with the item sent in. 
This constitutes an audit of the 
amount collected. The cards are 
then passed into the daily work and 
the offsetting entry is the net change 
in cash position or bank account 
position for the day. 

Individual mortgage loan ledger 
cards are posted through the me- 
dium of an IBM Transfer Posting 
Machine. The procedure for ob- 
taining the tabulation used in this 
method of posting is as follows: 

All daily detail Hollerith entries, 
representing all receipts and dis- 
bursements on principal, interest, 
escrow and advances for a given 
day, are collated by IBM equipment 
with summary cards (one for each 
loan in our portfolio), showing out- 
standing principal, escrow and ad- 
vance balances. A _ tabulation is 
run by loan number, under class of 
loan (1.e., Conv., F.H.A., etc.) un- 
der correspondent, showing current 
day activity on each loan and new 
outstanding balances. In the proc- 
ess of running this tabulation each 
day new summary cards are cut 
for the new balance on principal, 
escrow and advances. This tabula- 
tion is run with reverse carbon and 
when through the IBM Poster Ma- 
chine the information is transferred 
to each individual ledger card con- 
cerned in the day’s work. 


Entry for transfer of loan to real 
estate is a journal entry, debiting 
real estate and crediting mortgage 
loan principal, posted to ledger card 
like all other entries. 

In connection with different types 
of payments, that is, partial, full, 
etc., there is no distinction made 
in posting, but the Hollerith entries 
carry different codings in account, 
Naturally, a final payment would 
result in a zero balance on the 
summary card of that particular 
loan and would appear in the current 
day detail and no outstanding prin- 
cipal on this posting tabulation and 
on the loan ledger card. When a 
loan is paid in full, the release and 
cancelled loan papers are sent to 
the borrower by the services divi- 
sion. 


Disbursements 


We make no distinction in dis- 
bursing between new loans, renewed 
and increased loans, etc. In other 
words, the entries for all of these 
are made up in the closing division. 
Any expenditures or disbursements 
made prior to acquisition, at acqui- 
sition, and after acquisition are 
requisitioned and the entry made up 
for them by the closing division. 
Disbursements by the branch office 
and by correspondents are made on 
bank accounts furnished correspond- 
ents and branch office managers. 
The recording of this is made 
through the use of a disbursal re- 
port. When this is sent into the 
home office, necessary entries to 
show the reduction of the bank ac- 
count and the charge to the specific 
account are made. Various accounts 
are encoded in the home office 
and our branch offices but not in 
the correspondent’s offices. Record- 





ings of the various types of dis- 
bursals on the loan records are 
made—as are collections—on the 


IBM Facsimile Transfer Poster. 

Monthly mortgage statement, av- 
erage invested rate, annual statis- 
tical tabulation, annual cost study, 
statistical return study and various 
special statements are required by 
management. Statistical information 
is furnished a few associates and 
where specifically requested. 

Due interest is compiled from an 
IBM listing of the residual file at 
the end of the year. These are the 
unpaid items. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Accounting—from page 84 


Accrued interest is computed on IBM 602A calculator 
by combining all loans under like terms and like interest 
rates. Only two dates, the Ist and the 15th of the month, 
are used. Any loan between the Ist and the 15th takes 
the 15th date and any loan after the 15th takes the Ist of 
the following month. 

Schedule B listing is made up by securing the neces- 
sary breakdown by states and then adjusting manually 
by deducting from the grand total by states the various 
categories under the various subdivisions of “B”. 

On our IBM Facsimile Transfer Poster the items of 
principal and interest are accompanied by the new 
balance as computed from the old card, plus the new 
detail card to equal the new summary card. Conse- 
quently, the balance on each ledger card reflects the 
actual balance of the summary card. The only checking 
that is done with the ledger cards is to take a group and 
audit them periodically to ascertain that they have the 
necessary number of payments. Under our posting 
setup, even if a payment gets left off a card, when the 
next posting is made for the next payment the correct 
balance will appear since the balance is made up in 1BM 
with a balanced detail card. 

A travelling field auditor, using a tabulation from 
the home office, verifies mortgage balances with the 
correspondents’ records, then further verifies by send- 
ing out letters of confirmation to approximately one- 
third of the borrowers on a spot basis. He also checks 
and verifies escrow deposits by direct confirmation. He 
also checks delinquents from a listing furnished by the 
home office. 


THE LETTER CLINIC 


OST insurance executives are well aware of the 
M, important role good letters can play in building 
and maintaining better policyholder and inter-company 
relations. But being a new phase of the business and 
with so little training material available, there has not 
been too much they could do about it. Now an entirely 
new approach to this timely problem that has been de- 
veloped by R. H. Morris Associates. 

It consists of a series of twelve monthly bulletins 
called “The Letter Clinic,” based on long experience 
working with four major insurance companies. ‘Letter 
Clinic” is a down-to-earth, inexpensive training program 
that is designed to help home and agency office person- 
nel, as well as the men in the field, to write clearer, 
shorter, friendlier, more effective letters. Each monthly 
edition deals with one fundamental and is graphically 
illustrated with sample letters and practical problems 
which apply to every phase of the business. For ex- 
ample they will deal with such highly important 
points as; “How to plan and organize a letter,” “How 
to eliminate stereotyped and superfluous language,” 
“How to make your letters sound human,” “How to 
write clearly and to the point,” “How to properly start 
and close a letter,’ ““How to give them good will and 
sales appeal’”” and many other practical approaches to 
the problems encountered in handling the daily mail. 

The “Letter Clinic” will be distributed on a yearly 
subscription basis, with the minimum number six sub- 
scriptions at $10 a year each. Rates are lower for larger 
quantities. 
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the REMINGTON RAND 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 


All your figurework — policy loans, dividend 
computations, premium writing, commissions— 
goes faster with the Printing Calculator. That’s 
because you get positive assurance of new fig- 
uring speed and ease. 

The Printing Calculator combines short-cut 
multiplication and automatic division with 
rapid addition and subtraction—and every step 
of every problem is printed on the tape, giving 
you “first time proof” of figure accuracy. And 
you get all this on one machine — plus the sim- 
plified 10-key keyboard for natural, positive 
touch operation. 

Find out how the Printing Calculator can 
save time and money for you—send for com- 
plete details today. 


Business Machines and Supplies Division 
Room 2518, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send FREE copy of “How Insurance Records are 
Prepared Faster and Easier.” 
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SECURITY EXPENDITURES 


INCE 1929, the U. S. public 

each year has put approximately 
seven per cent of its disposable per- 
sonal income into security payments, 
it is reported in a recent research 
study done by the Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 

While confirming this constant 
level for all security expenditures, 
the study shows that the ratio of life 
insurance premiums to the whole has 
fluctuated considerably in a 20-year 
period. 

United States Security Expendi- 
tures, 1929-1949 defines disposable 
personal income as personal income 
less taxes, augmenting this base with 
taxes for security purposes with- 
held from employees plus the secu- 
rity contributions of employers and 
government. The LIAMA market 
study was undertaken to determine 
the effect of economic changes in 
the past 20 years on security ex- 
penditures. In this time, national 
income increased 148 per cent, the 
cost of living increased 38 per cent 
and the population increased 25 per 
cent. 


HELP CRIPPLED CHILDREN 





The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc. 

11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
The Easter Seal Agency 


In 1929, the ratio of life insur- 
ance premiums to augmented per- 
sonal income was four per cent. It 
rose to seven per cent in 1932 and 
1933, fell to a low of just over three 
per cent in 1944 and was back to the 
four per cent level in 1949. The re- 
port explains that in the early 
1930's, the ratio was increased not 
because security expenditures were 
greater, but because personal in- 
come was decreased. 

When disposable income began to 


tila fous 


describes the relationship between 
the Company and its policyholders 
This relationship 


and Field Force. 


has been built on: 
. A purely mutual operation. 
. A General Agency foundation. 
. Net level premium reserves. 


. Very low net cost. 


. A strong surplus. 


Flexible settlement 
Its stable territory: 


options. 


Ili. . ind. . fla. . Mich. . Minn. . N.D. . Ohio . Wash. . Wis. 
N.Y. . Conn. . Me. . Mass. . N.H.. N.J. . Pa. . Rt, . Vt, 


Exceptional Field Opportunities available... 
Write to the Agency Secretary. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





increase in 1934, the proportion 
which went for security payments 
began to decrease. A peak was 
reached in 1938 because of a slight 
recession in disposable income and 
because the first impact of Social 
Security was felt. In the same way, 
the increase in the 1940's may be 
ascribed to the fact that NSLI and 
retirement and pension funds _ in- 
creased at a much greater rate than 
did disposable personal income. 

The downward trend in the pro- 
portion of disposable income spent 
for life insurance premiums. since 
1933 would appear to be a result of 
a change in the way the public dis- 
tributes its security dollars.  A\l- 
though life insurance premium in- 
come increased from 3.9 billion dol- 
lars in 1940 to 6.8 billion dollars in 
1949, or 73 per cent, all other secu- 
rity forms increased much more pro- 
portionately Retirement and pen 
sion contributions of employers and 
employees other than to life imsur- 
ance companies increased 311 per 
cent between 1940 and 1949. In the 
same period, Social Security taxes 
increased 148 per cent, government 
life insurance premiums 1,384 per 
cent, Accident and Health premiums 
335 per cent, and payments for 
hospital and medical care other than 
to life and casualty companies 1,572 
per cent. 

United States Security Expendi- 
tures also considers the effects of 
changes in the cost of living. It 
states that even in terms of con- 
stant dollars, life insurance com- 
panies have held their own through 
changes in the cost of living, and 
other forms of security have done 
much more than that. In terms of 
real dollars received from the public, 
they have caught up with, sur- 
passed for a while, and in 1949 were 
about equal to the premium income 
of life insurance companies, exclud- 
ing the life companies’ A & H pre- 
mium income. 

LIAMA has cautioned its member 
companies against using this re- 
search teport to make blanket pre- 
dictions for the future. It believes, 
however, that study of market data 
such as are presented here is neces- 
sary 1f companies are to be prepared 
to meet problems of the future, 
especially that of increased competi- 
tion from other forms of security 
insurance. 


Best’s Life News 
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BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 


USINESS enterprises must find 

a way to support the whole 
educational program effectively, reg- 
ularly—and now. 

With this resolution, the National 
Association of Manfacturers has 
launched an unprecedented, nation- 
wide campaign to get businessmen 
to come to the financial aid of Amer- 
ica’s public and private schools. 

The NAM’s campaign, which has 
the approval of leaders in education, 
the professions, and in industry, was 
announced by Earl Bunting, man- 
aging director. In letters to the 
more than 17,000 members of the 
association, Mr. Bunting asked each 
to take the lead in a drive to aid 
both public and private schools in 
his own community and also “to 
arouse other businessmen to do their 
part.” 


Background 


Mr. Bunting’s appeal revealed 
that the NAM, which for years has 
voiced industry's interest in educa- 
tion, has now gone further and is 
urging business enterprises to as- 
sume a larger and more concrete 
responsibility for the financial sup- 
port of education. 

The association took this new po- 
sition because influential leaders in 
industry and business were con- 
cerned over relative “freeze” in 
funds available for education at the 
very time when educational needs 


were expanding and_ educational 
costs were mounting even more 
rapidly. 


It was pointed out that the pro- 
gressive rate principle in income 
taxes has halted the building of 
private fortunes, which once formed 
the source of large endowments and 
other bequests to education. 

At the same time, Federal taxes 
are taking more and more of the 
income earned in each community 
and state, leaving less money avail- 
able for education and other needs. 
Compounding these forces has been 
inflation, which, by halving the value 
of the dollar, doubled the need for 
dollars just to maintain existing 
faculties, facilities, and standards. 

This squeeze of economic forces, 
which threatens the very existence 
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New Florida Life Company Seeks Managing Executive 


who has thorough knowledge of home office operations, and can coordinate all 
departments of a life company. Company will start with $500,000 paid in, and 
unlimited additional capital fund available. Has outstanding board of directors of 
national prominence as company will operate nationally. Will write ordinary and 
group, no industrial. Opportunity for present junior life company executive, or 
senior executive considering semi-retirement in delightful Miami. 


AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF FLORIDA 
343 N. E. SECOND AVENUE, MIAMI 32, FLORIDA 


Full information 








of many institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and is weakening all education, 
formed the background for the 
NAM’s decision to act. 


Responsibility 


“The part which our national 
school system, both public and priv- 
ate, and from elementary grades 
through professional and _ technical 
schools, can play in preparing Amer- 
icans to meet present and future 
problems, is being jeopardized by 
inadequate financial support,’ Mr. 
Bunting said in his letter to NAM 
members, 

‘“Tndividual responsibility must be 
assumed by every citizen in order 
that a solution will be found to the 
financial problems of education. 
Hence your Association is urging 
each of its more than 17,000 mem- 
bers to join this effort to provide 
adequate support for our nation’s 


schools. 





How Annual Flow of Life 
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MARRIAGES 


HERE were 1,580,000 marri- 

ages in the United States in 
1951, which is a decline of five per- 
cent from the 1950 figure, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
statisticians report. 


This continues a downward trend 
which has existed since the all- 
time high of 1946 established in part 
by returning World War II vet- 
erans. During these years the down- 
swing was interrupted only by a 
nine-month spurt—July of 1950 
through March of 1951—following 
the outbreak of the Korean war. 
After March the decline was re- 
sumed. 


October and November 


In October and November of 
1951, the statisticians note, the mar- 
riage rate was at a lower level than 
in the like months of any year in 
more than a decade. 


“The most marked declines in 
1951 were in the West North Cen- 
tral states—Munnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas—and in West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Montana, Ari- 
zona, and Oregon,” the statisticians 
observe. “Each of these states shows 
a drop of 10 percent or more. On 
the other hand, marriages increased 
by about six percent in Delaware 
and Georgia, and by a smaller mar- 
gin in Massachusetts, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Virginia, and Indiana.” 


Such popular marriage centers 
as Las Vegas, Nev., Miami, Fla., 
and Elkton, Md., also recorded 
fewer marriages in 1951 than in 
1950, whereas in Reno the number 
increased by a small margin, the sta- 
tisticians report. 
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Majors—from page 17 


Maybe your reaction is not favor- 
able to this thought at first but you 
should think it through and try it. 
Frank Bettger in his book, “How I 
Raised Myself from Failure to Suc- 
cess in Selling” says, “If this fist- 
pounding is what you need to arouse 
yourself inside, then I am _ over- 
whelmingly for it. I know this! 
When I force myself to act enthu- 
siastic, I soon feel enthusiastic.” 








PENSION 
ENDOWMENTS 


One of the more attractive 
and salable contracts on 
today’s market is our Pension 
Endowment. 


$10 monthly income (120 
months guaranteed). Issued 
to mature at 55, 60 and 65. 


At maturity age 65, the annual 
income is 7.9% of the cash 
value. The dollar-rate monthly 
income is $6.58 per $1,000. 


Increased insurance available 
through Family Income Riders. 





Brokerage Inquiries Invited 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 
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If you can't make yourself sell 
with enthusiasm then you had better 
get out of the business because you 
can never make the amount of 
money you should. 

But before doing that, let’s an- 
alyze why each of us should be full 
of enthusiasm. 


Do You Know? 


1. Do you know that you are 
a preacher, a teacher, an evangelist, 
a salesman of the new philosophy 
of investment, growing out of high 
taxes and low investments yields, a 
philosophy of investment which 
every man and woman must adopt. 
I would like to repeat that for if 
you understand that and believe that 
—then nothing in the world can 
hold you back. Why has Life In- 
surance in force all but doubled in 
the last ten years? Doesn't that 
give you back-bone when it comes 
to prospecting, interviewing and 
closing? It should. 

2. Do you belive that Life In- 
surance is the greatest institution 
created by human mind for solving 
the financial and moral problems 
of the people on this continent ? 

3. Do you believe you sell “peace 
of mind” when you sell Life In- 
surance ? 

4. Do you believe that enthusiasm 
is the greatest equalizer of sales 
ability there is? That thought alone 
can raise us up by our boot-straps. 

Someone has said—‘The simplest 
man, fired with enthusiasm is more 
persuasive than the most eloquent 
man without it.”” Why is enthusiasm 
so important? Because no one in 
this business ever did the job he was 
capable of doing without it. You 
have to have it to make the majors 
in Life Insurance selling. You need 
to develop a purpose in life to main- 
tain enthusiasm so that the job of 
selling Life Insurance becomes, in- 
stead of a job, a pleasure and a 
thrilling task of explaining Life In- 
surance to people. 

My opinion of selling is simply the 
ability to explain with enthusiasm. 

Do you really want to make the 
majors? Do you want enough to 
become a million dollar producer? 
If you do, there is only one way to do 
it, and that is to have a purpose in 
life, a purpose or an incentive so 


strong and so powerful that it wil] 
instill you with so much drive and 
initiative that constant, sincere ep- 
thusiasm will become as natur:! to 
you as breathing. 

As Bert Gray says, “The common 
denominator of success, the secret of 
success of every man who has ever 
been successful, lies in the fact that 
he formed the habit of doing things 
that failures don’t like to do.” 

The people who could have made 
the majors—but didn’t—didn’t be- 
cause it has been easier for them to 
adjust themselves, and unfortunately 
their families, to the hardship of a 
poor living than it was for them to 
adjust themselves to the hardship of 
making a better living. 

Get yourself a purpose in life—an 
emotional—a sentimental purpose— 
one which will focus all your work 
habits on the single urgent desire to 
make the majors. 

If some of the men in the organiza- 
tion can make the majors, then so can 


you—if you want to enough. 
Manufacturers Life News Letter 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Agency Management Small Company Con- 
ference, March 17-19, Edgewater Beach. 

National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Midyear Meeting, March 17-20, Edgewater 
Beach. 

Small Companies Conference of L.I.A.- 
M.A., March 17-19, Edgewater Beach, Chi- 
cago. 

Eastern Round Table Life Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, March 27-28, St. Moritz Hotel, 
New York City. 

Agency Management A. & H. Spring 
Meeting, March 7-9, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

North Central Round Table, L.A.A., April 
17, 18, Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, April 21-23, Hotel Statler, New York 
City. 

Life Insurers Conference Annual Meeting, 
April 23-25, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Mississippi. 

Society of Actuaries, Eastern Spring Meet- 
ing, April 24-25, Washington, D. C. 

Southern Round Table, L.A.A., April 27- 
29, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Agency Management Large Companies 
Spring Conference, May 5-7, Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 

Canadian Life Insurance Advertisers Sec- 
tion, Annual Convention, May 19-20, Monte- 
bello, Quebec. Canadian Life Officers meet 
concurrently. 

Life Office Management Association, 
Spring Conference, May 26-27, Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, Annual Meeting, May 26-28, Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 

National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, Annual Meeting, June 22-25, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE INSATIABLE YEARS... 


ORN ....—Died ...... Thus 
a the feverish days of each 
man’s years boiled down to a classic 
in taciturnity. Between those two 
bald statements lie all there was of 
life and love, beauty and romance, 
joy and sorrow, laughter and tears 
for some fellow human. 

Cold, impersonal, revealing naught 
of significance, this statistic is far 
from rare. It is found in the family 
bible, the newspaper obituary, on 
memorials, legal documents, etc. But, 
it comes to full numerical maturity 
in the claim files of a life insurance 
company. Only in these files will 
one find clues for filling in the warm, 
human story between the non-com- 
mittal dates. And as the individual's 
life is reconstructed, the history of 
the times in which he lived takes 
shape. It is not inconceivable that 
should civilization destroy itself—as 
it offtimes seems sadistically bent on 
doing—-later, more fortunate genera- 
tions might piece together our his- 
tory by studying the combined files 
of our life companies. 


Story 


What brought on this philosophiz- 
ing? An uncashed 17c check dated 
April 21, 1908. Here’s the story 
behind it. 

The time was Wednesday after- 
noon, April 26, 1905. The place was 
a schoolhouse in Logansport, In- 
diana. The blonde, blue-eyed, 22- 
year-old teacher was “fair and very 
erect” (medical examiners were 
most explicit in those days!). She 
was tired after the long school day, 
but the insurance agent calling on 
her was weary too. His company— 
Reserve Loan Life—was_ strictly 
“unheralded and unsung,” being only 
eight years old. Already blowing 
were the cold winds of public opin- 
ion which that fall were to result in 
the Armstrong Investigation headed 
hy Charles Evans Hughes. The 
agent sold the policy, however—a 
51,000, 20 Pay with an annual pre- 
mium of $28.34. Before you sniff, 
remember that probably equalled a 
teacher’s monthly salary in those 
days . . . how does your personal 
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Took everything—aimost. The bank 
involved is no more—the life insur- 
ance company has lost its identity in 
a merger—the payee and company 
officer who signed the check are 
deceased. Yet stewardship of the 
17¢ was faithfully maintained for 43 
years. 











insurance estate measure by that 
yardstick ? 

Spring of 1913 brought flood 
damage never equalled until the 
1937 deluge. Logansport found “the 
banks of the Wabash” in the living 
rooms instead of “far away.” Life 
companies operating in the coun- 
try s central watershed were hard hit 
by lapses and surrenders. While 
schools were closed for the emer- 
gency our insured exchanged teach- 
ing for the duties of a housewife. 


Mortality Up 


In 1918 her first child, a daughter, 
was born. When she was just a 
few months old, the joy over close 
of World War I was overshadowed 
by the terror of the great influenza 
epidemic. Starting in the fall, it took 
a toll of 450,000 in the U. S. alone. 
The epidemic was world-wide and 
probably accounted for ten million 


deaths. Life companies’ mortality 
ratios rose from 50 to 100%. 


Younger, smaller companies were 
affected more drastically, but Re- 
serve Loan Life pulled through. 

In 1922 the second daughter was 
born. By now life companies were 
enjoying the upswing in business re- 
sulting from veterans’ enlarged con- 
ception of adequate protection. The 
$10,000 government insurance of the 
war was responsible for this trend. 
Rapid development of disability and 
double indemnity benefits gave added 
impetus. 

Our file contains two inquiries 
about the cash and loan value—one 
in 1910 and another in 1935. The 
need for money in 1910 is not clear, 
but the black depression of the early 
’30’s_ prompted the last inquiry. 
Some agent was on the job because 
neither was the policy surrendered 
nor a loan made. Life companies 
came through the depression ordeal 


with flying colors. Only a little over 
1% of all insurance in force was 
affected by financial difficulties of the 
companies. 

On March 19, of last year death 
ended this contract of 46 years’ dura- 
tion. In completing claim papers 
the 17¢ uncashed check, dated April 
21, 1908, came to light. Curiosity 
prompted a research job. 


Lead Payment 


Seems that back in 1905 an infant 
company needed that “little some- 
thing extra” to put it across. Any- 
way, in a rider trailing legal phrases 
the insured was named a “General 
Advisor” of the company. In plain 
terms she was to tell the agent of 
likely prospects. In return she was 
to share in a special expense fund in 
the same ratio her “policy shall bear 
to the sum of $5,000,000 (insurance 
in force). Said pro rata division to 
be paid . . . on the third anniver- 
sary of this contract Her first 
1/5000 portion of the expense fund 
fell due April, 1908, and came to the 
staggering total of 17c. Incidentally, 
the arrangement ran for 10 years. 
Subsequent payments were applied 
toward payment of premiums. Why 
was this first check uncashed? Per- 
haps a young girl wanted to keep 
the tangible evidence of her first 
“investment earnings’ —who knows. 


All Gone Except 


In the file lies the voided 17c 
check, but the story it tells of the 
enduring qualities of life insurance 
should not be allowed to gather dust. 
The insatiable years took every- 
thing—almost. The bank on which 
the check was drawn no longer ex- 
ists—the Reserve Loan Life has 
merged into Southland—both the 
payee and the company officer who 
signed the check are deceased. All 
is gone EXCEPT life insurance’s 
promise to pay. 

On June 4, Southland Life’s check 
of $1,000.17 was mailed for delivery 
to the two daughters, joint bene- 
ficiaries. 





Southland Life Agency News. 
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MORTGAGES IN 1952 


EW building in 1952 will be 
TNicathes sharply curtailed, par- 
ticularly in non-defense areas, but 
mortgage money to finance con- 
struction will be more plentiful than 
it was in 1951 and adequate to meet 
all financing needs, according to a 


nation-wide survey of mortgage, 
commercial and mutual savings 


bankers and life insurance officials 
by lhe Mortgage Banker, published 
by the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. 


Housing Starts 


New housing starts in 1952 seem 
certain not to exceed the 850,000 
goal which government defense of- 
ficials set for 1951 but which has 
been exceeded. Such a volume is 
sufficient to produce ‘“‘a good build- 
ing year,” lenders say. 

Supply of funds for mortgage fi- 
nancing, which has been short within 
the industry since support from gov- 
ernment bonds was removed last 
March, slowly improved during the 
closing months of 1951 with institu- 
tional buyers of loans gradually re- 
turning to the market. Consensus 
of opinion among mortgage bankers 
is that the trend would continue 
through 1952. 


VA Rate Too Low 


Conventional mortgages — those 
made with no federal insurance or 
guarantee—will be in greatest de- 
mand in 1952 and some improvement 
in FHA insured and VA guaranteed 
loans is expected. Mortgage men, 
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bankers and life insurance execu- 
tives were agreed, however, that 
since the entire investment market 
has moved up to a high yield basis 
since the federal reserve-treasury 
“accord” last March, these loans are 
not as attractive as before since the 
HA interest rate remains frozen at 
444 per cent and the VA rate at 
4 per cent. These rates, after ex- 
penses of handling the mortgage 
“servicing,” give the investor a 
lower yield than he can now get from 
high grade corporate bonds. 

The VA loan is in the least favor- 
able position of all since its + per 
cent rate is entirely out of line with 
the money market today, lenders 
are well agreed. 

Industry will be a heavy borrower 
in 1952, mortgage men say, thus 
becoming a strong competitor for 
1952 investment capital. 


850,000 Units 


Outlook in the mortgage industry 
is for a total of not more than 850,- 
OOO new home units to be financed 
with private funds entirely adequate 
to meet all legitimate needs accord- 
ing to Aubrey M. Costa, president 
oi the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. The worst phase of 
the shortage of mortgage money, 
which characterized most of 1951, 
appears to be passed and gradual 
improvement in availability of in- 
vestment funds is to be expected, 
he said. 

The mortgage outlook from the 
standpoint of the commercial banks 
is forecast by C. Francis Cocke, 
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president of the American Bankers 
Association, in an article. 

“With the expectation that there 
will be adequate materials as well 
as money for another good year of 
housing construction, tentatively set 
at 850,000 units, there will be keen 
competition for good, sound mort- 
gages. A conservative estimate of 
the additional funds which 
will want to put into mortgages in 
1952 will be in the neighborhood 
of $5 billion which would finance a 
very large proportion of the 850,000 
homes.” 


banks 


Life Companies 


Carl G. Freese, president of the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, declared in his forecast 
that “the already noticeable shift to 
conventional mortgages, where the 
interest rate can be made to fit the 
market, will continue. FHA paper 
will probably be produced in smaller 
volume and because of the reduced 
supply, may have a reasonably good 
market. There is little on the hort- 
zon to indicate that VA mortgages, 
except locally, will be popular with 
investors or move readily in _ the 
secondary market. At some stage, 
sooner or later, a solution must be 
found by the industry if VA paper 
is to move freely in the private 
market.” 

The heavy forward commitments 
for mortgages which the life insur- 
ance companies had made at the 
time of the withdrawal of support 
from government bonds in March 
will have been largely absorbed by 
January of 1952 and thus the life 
insurance companies will have more 
investible funds, says R. D. Swine- 
hart of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, in his evaluation of 1952 
prospects. He concludes that there 
will be ‘‘a satisfactory fund of in- 
surance company money available 
for conventional mortgages in 1952 
but at an average rate of not less 
than 4% per cent, that there will be 
a modest interest in FHA loans but 
that GI loans on the present basis 
will continue unattractive.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE IV 


[FE Office Management Asso- 
cation has announced that Vol- 
ume IV of the Association’s series 
“Introduction to Life Insurance”’ is 
now ready for distribution. This 
text completes the series begun 
four years ago for the L.O.M.A. by 
J. B. Maclean, well-known life in- 
surance authority, formerly vice- 
president and actuary of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, and a past president of the 
Actuarial Society of America. Mr. 
Maclean’s college text, “Life Insur- 
ance,’ published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, is now in its seventh 
edition. 


“Introduction to Life Insurance,”’ 
Volumes I, II, III and IV, consoli- 
date the study requirements of the 
L.O.M.A. Institute's Examinations 
1,2, 3 and 4, respectively. Each book 
is written with the new life insurance 
employee in mind, Subject matter 
is treated in a simple fashion with- 
out sacrificing completeness or ac- 
curacy. The set provides a sound 
understanding of the theory and 
application of life insurance princi- 
ples, as well as a knowledge of the 
relationships of all major depart- 
ments of a life insurance company. 
In addition, the series constitutes a 
highly up-to-date reference work in 
life insurance. Final manuscript of 
Volume IV was even delayed sev- 
eral months in order that its chapter 
on the annual statement might in- 
clude a discussion of the Conven- 
tion Blank that was approved only 
this past June. 


In talking about Mr. Maclean's 
new work, Frank Rowland, man- 
aging director, remarked that the 
1..O.M.A. had long recognized the 
need for a set of textbooks in non- 
actuarial language and in a style 
that would appeal to persons with 
little or no life insurance background. 
Men and women who take the In- 
stitute’s beginning examinations are 
usually recent high school graduates 
and, through the years, some of 
these students have been discouraged 
hy the technical treatment common 
in life insurance textbooks. In this 
four-volume work, the Association 
has a set of books specifically de- 
signed for newcomers in the life 
insurance business. 
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Mr. Rowland expressed deep ap- 
preciation of the valuable and pain- 
staking assistance that members of 
the L.O.M.A. Educational Council 
had rendered Mr. Maclean while he 
Was preparing manuscript for ‘‘In- 
troduction to Life Insurance.” Dur- 
ing the four years that the work was 
in process, the Council chairmen 
were Lloyd K. Crippen, vice presi- 
dent and actuary of the Acacia Mu- 
tual, and R. C. Kneil, vice president 
of Reliance Life. Practically every 
member of the Council participated 
in the development of the series, 
primarily as members of one of the 
four review committees. 


The Life Insurance Institute of 
Canada also contributed to the com- 
pleteness of the new L..O.M.A. texts. 
Executives of Canadian companies 
reviewed the four volumes, in order 
to make sure that their contents were 
applicable to life insurance prac- 
tices in Canada as well as in the 
United States. 

Copies $3.75 each from the Insti- 
tute at 110 Kast 42nd St., N. Y. 
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means 
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RESEARCH 


or millions cancer research 
F is a race for life. 

The American Cancer Society 
supports research in 100 insti- 
tutions in 35 states ... grants 
aid to 900 investigators ... 
trains as fellows 78 young men 
and women. 

However, some vital research 
has been retarded because of 
lack of funds .. . twice as many 
dollars could be used in 1952 
under the sign of the cancer 
sword. Cancer Strikes One in 
Five. Your Dollars Strike Back. 


Mail Your Gift to “Cancer” 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 








MUTUAL FUNDS IN /951 


EW high records were attained 
N;. 1951 in assets, number of 
shareholders, distributions to share- 
holders, and sales of new shares of 
open-end investment companies or 
“mutual funds,” it was announced 
recently by the National Association 
of Investment Companies. Total 
assets and the aggregate number of 
shareholders have increased in every 
year since 1941, the Association 
said. Distributions and sales of new 
shares in 1951 exceeded those of 
1950, the previous peak year. 

Total net assets of 103 mutual 
funds on December 31, 1951 were 
$3,130,000,000, an increase of $599,- 
000,000 over December 31, 1950. 
Number of shareholders increased 
to 1,110,000 from 939,000 a year 
earlier. Sales of new shares during 
1951 amounted to $675,000,000, 
compared with $519,000,000 in 
1950, while net sales, after redemp- 
tions, were $353,000,000 and $238,- 
000,000 in the respective years. It 
was pointed out that shares of mu- 
tual funds are redeemable at any 
time at the option of the holder. 
Dividend distributions to  share- 
holders in 1951 exceeded $237,000,- 
000, compared with $151,000,000 in 
1950. 

Total net assets of 35 closed-end 
investment companies were $942,- 
000,000 on December 31, 1951, and 
distributions in 1951 amounted to 
$54,000,000. The closed-end com- 
panies are not offering new shares 
for sale to the public. Their out- 
standing securities are listed on 
stock exchanges or traded in the 
open market. 

The 138 companies of both types, 
included in the Association’s report, 
had combined assets of $4,072,000,- 
000, and 1,372,000 shareholders, at 
the year-end, and distributed $291,- 
000,000 in 1951. 





Three little boys were looking over Es- 
quire Magazine one day but fell to talking 
about other things. 

"What do you want to be when you 
grow up?” said one. 

"Fireman," was the reply. “And what 


he replied. 
They turned to the third boy who had 
kept right on looking through Esquire. 
"What do you want to be?" they inquired. 
"| just want to grow up to be a man,” 
said the third. 
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MANAGEMENT BLUEPRINT 


BROCHURE entitled “Blue- 

print for Top Management,” 
which describes the purpose and 
function of the newly organized Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Confer- 
ence of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, has been mailed 
to more than 8,500 agency heads 
throughout the country, it was an- 
nounced by Charles W. Campbell, 
CLU, manager, Prudential, Newark, 
chairman of the Conference. 


The brochure, presented in a 
graphically effective two-color lay- 
out, contains a text prepared by 
Halsey D. Josephson, CLU, general 


agent, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
New York City, and chairman of 


the Committee on Publications. It 
tells the “Conference Story”’ in clear, 
concise language and urges general 
agents and managers to enroll in an 
organization aimed at the betterment 
of all- agency management includ- 
ing their own. The brochure indeed 
refers to this aim in these words: 


“That is our mission—to afford 
local facilities for a general agent 
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or manager to keep abreast of the 
times, to provide him with organized 
study and educational procedures, 
and to give him a national organiza- 
tion which will initiate and carry 
through a program for its member- 
ship.” 


Meeting in Chicago 


Plans for a two day management 
program to be held in connection 
with NALU’s Mid-Year Meeting in 
Chicago, March 17-20, were laid 











out at the first meeting of the Poard 
of Directors of the newly organized 
Conference. 

Conference Chairman Campbel] 
revealed that the proposed provram 
of the General Agents and \Man- 
agers Conference will open with aq 
luncheon on March 17, will continue 
with a meeting in the afternoon, fo 
lowed by an evening dinner program 
and conclude with a_ session on 
March 18, at which outstanding 
speakers of national importance will 
appear. 

Membership chairman John Marsh 
reported that the new Conference 
had 1,066 members actually re- 
corded in New York Headquarters 
at year end. 

W. Thomas Craig, immediate past 
chairman and chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Past National Chairmen, 
reported that ten of the nineteen past 
chairmen are still active heads of 
agencies and that all have accepted 
appointment to serve on_ his 
Committee. The nine’ remaining 
chairmen who led the group from its 
inception in 1931, two are deceased, 
several are retired and the balance 
are serving as company officers. 


—_—— 
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Fi igure you have 
“Served your Apprenticeship”? 


if yew ere a good producer we have a most unusual 
proposition for you with an up-and-coming company 
in small and medium-size cities in Indiana, Ohio, lowa, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. Com- 
plete line of Life, Accident, Sickness and Hospital- 
ization. Write to me. 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 
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‘ 211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6 
. All forms of Life # Accident &6 Health 


ALFRED MAC ARTHUR 
Chairman of the Board 





POPULATION INCREASE 


HE natural increase in popula- 
Pe sien —excess of births over 
deaths—in the United States last 
year was more than 2,400,000, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany statisticians estimate. This is 
close to the all-time record high of 
2,431,000 in 1947, 

With a moderate gain through 
immigration, the total increase in 
population for the year is estimated 
to exceed 2,650,000. 


New Prospects 


Since the end of World War II, 
this country has added about 15,800,- 
000 to its population, which the stat- 
isticians point out is about equiva- 
lent to the present population of the 
three Pacific Coast states, or to that 
of New York State, or to the com- 
bined population of the three Scandi- 
navian countries of Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark. 

“The rapid increase in our popula- 
tion during recent years bears wit- 
ness to the great vitality of our 
nation,” the statisticians comment. 


MEETING COMPETITION 


N WHAT per cent of your 

sales you encounter competition 
‘rom the agents of another com- 
pany?” This question, asked of 
+,000 agents by the Agency Manage- 
ment Association last year, brought 
the somewhat surprising reply from 
more than half of the'2,542 respond- 
ents that competition was found in 
less than ten per cent of their sales. 
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In collaboration with a member 
company, LIAMA polled a list of 
National Quality Award winners 
and leading agents to get their opin- 
ions on several factors affecting their 
sales of life insurance. 


Best Argument 


Agents were also asked what they 
considered the best argument to use 
in making a sale when competition 
from another agent is present. Fifty- 
three per cent said “the personal 
relationship between the prospect 
and the agent.”’ None of the other 
arguments came close to this one; 
the next highest was “policyowner 
service, such as promptness in pay- 
ment of claims, change of beneficiary, 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILBUR M. JOHNSON 


President 








policy loans, etc.,’’ selected by 14 
per cent. 


Asked to select the five most effec- 
tive arguments from a list of 15 and 
assuming that their companies ex- 
celled in every item, agents also 
gave the two arguments above fre- 
quent listing in second, third, fourth 
and fifth place. Combining all five 
choices, “personal relationship” was 
selected by 86 per cent of the agents 
and “policyowner service” by 73 
per cent. 


Breakdown 


The following table shows the per 
cent distribution for each argument 
for each of the five choices and for 
all five combined : 





Personal relationship between 
prospect and agent 
Policyholder service (such as 
promptness of claims, change 
of beneficiary, policy loans, 
etc. ) 
Financial strength of company 
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Liberality of optional settle- 
ments including retirement 
CE bp rennesbseneesconess 


Net ledger cost of policy ..... 
Net premium over 20 years ... 
Size of company 
Privilege to change to other 

policy forms 
Age of company 
Initial gross premium per $1,000 

of insurance 
Disability or Premium Waiver 
Geographical location of com- 

pany 
First-year dividend 
Double Indemnity 
Incontestible clauses 
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Most 
53% 14% 8% 6% 5% 86% 
14 26 13 11 9 73 
6 12 15 13 12 58 
3 11 15 13 11 54 
8 8 6 6 7 #4 
4 7 7 5 7 29 
2 4 6 8 9 28 
l 3 6 8 8 26 
l 3 5 7 7 22 
l 2 5 3 3 14 
a 2 3 4 4 12 
1 2 3 3 3 11 
ot l 2 2 3 7 
= + 1 2 2 5 
+ + l l ] 3 
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WORLD INSURANCE 
OWNERSHIP 


HILE aggregate life insur- 
W aince owned in the United 
States outranks that of any other 
country in the world, it is not the 
greatest in relation to national in- 
come, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. 

The most recent figures available 
for life insurance in force in 21 coun- 
tries show Canada leading the world 
in ratio of ownership to national 
income. 


The Canadian ratio is 110 percent, 
the only country with life insurance 
in force greater than one year’s na- 
tional income. The United States is 
second, with a ratio of 98 percent. 

“The fact that life insurance own- 
ership in the United States, great as 
it is, represents less than one year’s 
national income demonstrates the 
room and the need for future expan- 
sion of this protection,’ Holgar J. 
Johnson, Institute president, said. 
‘It is obvious that ownership equiva- 
lent to only a single year’s income, 
nationally speaking, falls far short 
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right direction... 
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Life Insurance in Force December 31, 195! 
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complete personal protection plans ARE valuable— more 
valuable; in the policy owner’s property box and in the 
agent’s commission account. One reason—they include 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business through General Agencies 
in 40 states and the District of Columbia 





of family protection goals that must 
be met if life insurance is to measure 
up to family needs. With life insur- 
ance premiums currently taking only 
about 3 percent of national income. 
there is undoubtedly the ability to 
pay for a much greater amount of 
protection.” 


Ranking next below the United 
States in ratio of insurance owner- 
ship to national income the 
United Kingdom, Switzerland and 
the Netherlands, each with about 50 
percent. In several countries it drops 
below 25 percent. 
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The growth of life insurance own- 
ership has been rapid in all coun- 
tries in recent years, however. In 
many countries the percentage rise 
has exceeded that in the United 
States. In the eleven vears between 
the start of World War II and last 
year, ownership was _ slightly more 
than doubled in the United States. 
It increased more than 130 percent 
in Canada; six-fold in Brazil; 11- 
fold in France; 18-fold in Japan. 


Much of the increase has 
stimulated by inflation and, in some 
countries, currency devaluations, 
with policy owners seeking to keep 
their insurance programs on a par 
with rising living costs. This was 
still true during 1950, when inflation 
hit many other countries even worse 
than the United States. Illustrative 
of the reflection of this in life insur- 
ance buying is the experience in 
l‘rance, where insurance in force 
rose 29 percent in the single year. 
The wholesale price index in France 
rose 17 percent in the last half of 
that year alone. 


been 


Figures for total life insurance in 
force at the start of 1951 and the 
start of 1941 for 21 countries are 
reported by the Institute as follows: 
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Currency 
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Australia 


Pounds 


(000,000 Omitted 
37 


275 


560 


Brazil Cruzieros 20,961 $585 
Canada Dollars 15,746 6,975 
Costa Rica Colones 82 ] 
Cuba Dollars 269 77 
Denmark Kroner 6,220 9 g28 
D'minien Rep. Pesos 24 6 
Fcuador Sucres 234 40 
Finland Markkas 97,755 13,866 
France Francs 753,410 67,231 
Germany Marks 15,799 ° 
Greece Drachmas 13,376 1,292 
India Rupees 7,750 2 856 
Japan Yen 537,350 $6,494 
Netherlands Guilders 7,750 $260 
Norway Kroner 4,265 2,125 
Sweden Kronor 13,000 6,659 
Switzerland Francs 8,663 4,576 
Turkey Pounds 112 x 
United K’gd'm Pounds 5,800 600 
Dollars 234,047 115,534 


United States 


* Comparable figures not available. 
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Introdneing a Profit-Sharing Plan—W. 



























































H. Wheeler. Jr. 





Lincoln Nationa ne 
(Taking over Reliance Life) ......Oct. 
(Reliance tee Completed) ........Dec. 35 
(A. & H. Field) Feb. 

Manhattan yma New York 
Family Security Policy) 

Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Gooderham Dies) .. 

(Lithgow President) 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Texmass Case Dismiss 

Metropelitan Life, New York 
(Family Security Policy) 

(30th A. & H. Anniversary) . 

Michigan Life, Detroit 
(Special Dolicy) 

Monarch Life. Springfield 
(Lithgow President) 

Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Increases Single Prem. Limits) 
(New Rate Books) 

Mutual! Life, New York 
(icenters A. & H.. Field) 

(Qther Changes) 

(Auto Lease Ilan) 

(loan Rates Going Up) 

Ty PD  ccéadacetectisseceds Mar. 


Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
(Favorably Examined) 
National Aecident & Health, 
(New Hospital Policy) 


National Publie Service, 
(New Home Office) 


Fort W. 


. Oct. 
Feb 


vnsenscas h - 


Seattle 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn. 
Afiihated National Hotels, Galveston, Texas 
Amer.can Bankers, Miami, Fla, 

American National, Galveston, Texas 
American Lnpited Life, indianapouis, ind. 
Amicab.e Lite, Waco, Lexas 

Bankers Lite, Lincoin, Neb. 

Bankers Nationai Lite, Muntclair, N. 
Barnes & Co., Norman, Ch.cago, Lil. 
Beneucial Lite, Sait Lake City, Utah 
Berkshire Life, Pittsue:d, Mass 

Borchardt, Aivin, Vetrvit, Mich. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, kichmond, Va. 
Bruce & Associates, Hariey N. Chicago, Lis. 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Cnicago, Liu. 
Centrai Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, LiL. 


National Reserve Life, Topeka 
(Consolidates with Policyholder’s 
National) Dec. 38 

New York Life. New York 
(Monthly Collection Plan) ........Jan. 75 
(College Grants) ....-seese++e.++-Feb. 70 


North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Capital Increase) . Pere TTyT oe | 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Eliminating Premium Receipts) ..Oct. 95 


Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Wells Acting President) cee ceeee 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(45 Years Old) 
(Pensions Up 50% 
(Federal nateree 
Occidental) 


Feb. 70 


) -Ja 
Life “Absorbed - by 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Baby Group) 

Pan-American Life, 
[ROD -cnacdecoseeducs 
(New Home Office) 

Peoples Life, Frankfort 
(EMUOTIS FPUGHROME) ccccccccéccese Mar. 

Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(New Agent’s Contract) 
(Liberalizations) 
(Brokerage Business) cooceces 

Provident Life & Casualty, Chattanoo 
(New Company) ecccccccces ° 

Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Underwriting Liberalizat tion) ....Feb. 73 


New Orleans 


pecces ~ 76 


39 


seccccecec OF 
Nov. 37 


Manufacturers Life, 


Prudential, Newark 

(Rates Reduced) eeeeescoceseseces.® ’ 

(Agents’ Strike) Ce eeOeeeseeeeesess il’ 
Reliance Life, National : 

(See Lincoln oe BE “cease. O 

(Enters A. & H. 

(Non-Can Policies)” e° ce 
Southeastern National, Atlanta’ 

(New Company) eoceee Mai 
Southland Life, Dallas 

engl # eer President) eccccccccecc wed. 
ee it “yd Life, esate 

‘Thite D 

(Plumle , ES ee Fel 
Teachers Ins. & Ann. Assn., New York 

(Variable Aneaity) ececcccecce 
Texas Life, Waco 

(Stock Bivideea) 
Travelers, Hartford 

(Pre ferred Risk Ordinary) 
Union Central Life, Chnelanets 

(Fav erably Examined) ovcecdessee Ut, 
Union Labor Life, New York 

Moves) *eeeeeeeae eeeeee 

Group Polio) 
United American Life, Denver 

Opens New Home Office) cccccccece 
United Insurance, Chica 

(Taking over All States Life) peece 

(Favorably Examined) 
United Life & Accident, Concord 

(Executive Promotions) 
United States Life. New York 

(Term Volume Credit 60%) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(Adult Payor Benefit) . 

(“Package” 


SOS SCC Soceect ' 


Toronto, Canada 


Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, 
Sst. 
Springtield, 
Mutual Savings Life, 
Mutual Trust Life, C 
National Equity Life, 
Accident, 


Missouri Insurance, 
Monarch Life, 


National Lite & 
National Life, so 
National Old ‘Line, 


North American Kea 
Northwestern 
Occidental Life, 
Occidental Life, 
Ohio National Life, 


Los 


National Life, 


Minn. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mass, 

St. Louis, Mo 
hicago, Ill, 

Little Rock, Ark. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
elier, Vt. 


aittle Roc k, Ark. 
National Reserve Life, 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, 
New Eng.and Mutual Life, 


Topeka, Kansas 

Mo. 

CM «a4. sacecteaeandes 
York, |? 

Minn. 


ssurance, New 
Minneapolis, 
Angeles, Cal. 


Raleigh, a. a 
Cincinnati, 


Ohio 


cooee Dee, 3 


aie eit thie oe Mar. 3 


Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeies, 
Pan American Life, New Orleans, La. 
Paul Kevere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Peopies Life, Frankfort, Ind. 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, 
Prudential Insurance, Newark, N. d. 
Remington Rand Inc. (Business Mac hines Div.), 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, , 
Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Sheppard Envelope Co., Worcester, 
Sheraton Hotels, Boston, Mass. 
Southern Life, Atlanta, Ga 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, 
Tressel & Associates, Harry 8S., Chicago, 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 
United Insurance, Chicago, Ill. 

United Services Life, Washington, 

West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, 
Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass 
Wickenden, Morss & Associate®™ Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 

Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 


Century L.fe, Fort Worth, ‘lexas 

Coates, Herfurth & Eng land, San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbian National Liue, Boston, Mass. 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Amerncan Life, Wilmington, 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, Ili. 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 

Dawson & Son, Luc., ‘Miles M. . Springdale, Conn. 
Domore Chair Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Kochester, N. 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, 

Federal Life, Chicago, Il. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
First Boston Corp., The, New York 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Great Amer.can lteserve, Dallas, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Guardian Life, New York, N. Y. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Insurance Research Service, Kansas City, M 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ..............e5065. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 

Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Del. 


ee A 
Neb. 


, . . 


Pa. 


Ind. 
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